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THE TELEPHONE STORY OF OHIO. 
BY HON. H. D. CRITCHFIELD. 


The growth of the Independent telephone interests in 
Ohio has been nothing short of marvelous. 

In 1895 the Bell licensee companies combined had less 
than 28,000 telephones in the state, after having occupied the 
In the year last mentioned five or 


territory eighteen years. 
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who were interested in these first companies have been con 
tinuously engaged in the telephone business since, and are 
now most prominently identified with it: Hon. James M. 
Thomas, the president of the Chillicothe Home Telephone 
Company and of the Independent Telephone Association of 
the United States, and now president of the Telephone, 
Telegraph & Cable Company of America, with headquarters 
in New York; H. D. Critchfield, connected with the Mount 





HOME 


ix Independent telephone plants were built in the state, 
10tably at Norwalk, Mount Vernon, Chillicothe, Newark, 
Cambridge and Barnesville. These were the pioneer com- 
panies in Ohio, and really in the country at large. 
(he members of these several corporations were ac- 
tive men in their respective communities—men who 
had the courage to face the Bell opposition, the threatened 
patent litigation, and the uncertainty, at that time, of secur- 
ing reasonably satisfactory telephone apparatus. It is a 
rather remarkable fact that practically all of the gentlemen 


OF THE CUYAHOGA TELEPHONE COMPANY, 





CLEVELAND. 


Vernon Telephone Company, secretary of the Ohio Tele 
phone Association, general counsel for the Federal Tele 
phone Company, with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
general counsel for the Independent Telephone Association 
of the United States; Frank L. Beam, president of the 
Mount Vernon Telephone Company, now general manager 
of the Citizens’ Telephone Company of Columbus, and vice 
president of the Millersburg, Wooster & Orrville Telephone 
Company; Hon. Edward Kibler, president of the Newark 
Telephone Company, treasurer of the Ohio Telephone Asso- 
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ciation, and a number of other men connected with Inde- 
pendent interests in the state. 

From this beginning, in 1895, a system embracing more 
than 80,000 telephones, with more than 11,000 miles of pole 


Tolophonw- 
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advent of the opposition. These telephone properties are 
owned jointly by local organizations, made up from among 
the best and most active men in each community, including, 
in almost every instance, one or more bankers.. The money 
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MAP SHOWING THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE EXCHANGES AND TOLL LINES IN THE STATE OF OHIO. 


lines, carrying toll or long-distance wires, has developed in 
Ohio in six years. In other words, the Independent com- 
panies have put three times as many telephones in Ohio 
in six years (more than half of them in the last two years) 


than had been put in the state in eighteen years prior to the 
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to pay for the same was put up at the time the properties 
were building. Very few bonds have been issued on the 
properties. The owners have, in almost all instances, kept 
pace with the advance and improvement in apparatus and 
equipment, which, since competition entered the field, has 
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been rapid and far-reaching, until now the telephone facili- 
ties afforded to the people of this state are better and more 
comprehensive by far than had been dreamed of up to 1895. 

Every town or city in the state of any consequence, ex- 
cept Cincinnati, is either built or building. In a majority of 
the counties every postoffice is reached by local toll lines 
connected with the exchange at the county seat or other 
principal town in the county. In fact, in many counties it is 
impossible for one to get thirty minutes’ ride away from a 
telephone, try as he may. It has extended beyond this, and 
during this year the farmers in every section of the state are 
having telephones placed in their residences, connected with 
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factory handling of the same, it was necessary to have some 
one company or concern which should build and operate 
long-distance lines connecting all of the Independent tele 
phone exchanges and systems in Ohio with each other, and 
with like systems in adjacent territory. For this purpose 
and to this end, the United States Telephone Company was 
organized in Cleveland, with a capital stock of $2,000,000. 
It has built in Ohio more than 2,700 miles of pole lines, of 
first-class construction, 42, seven-inch top, 30-foot poles, to 
the mile. It has secured either private right-of-way or the 
consent of the owners of property abutting upon the high- 
way upon which such lines are located throughout the entire 
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the local exchange, giving them access to their local markets 
ind business center. How far this growth will extend no 
ne knows, but the writer believes that at least one farmer 
in four within this state will have a telephone in his residence 

ithin the next three years. The principal towns which 

ive not yet been developed, but which are now building, are 
oledo, Dayton, Springfield and Hamilton. With the con- 
‘tracts for service already taken in these places it is entirely 
afe to say that the number of telephones in the state, exclud- 
ng all other growth, will be increased by 12,000 when the 
plants in these cities are in operation—within a year. 

A similar growth has taken place in the territory ad- 
icent to Ohio, notably in western Pennsylvania, New York, 
Vest Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan. 

It became apparent to all those interested in the move- 
ment that for the preservation of the business and the satis- 


distance ; has made 99-year exclusive contracts for the hand 
ling of business with the Independent telephone exchanges 
or systems with which it connects, and has strung more 
than 12,000 miles of copper wire for the transmission thereof. 
It might here be noted as a significant fact that from 
July, 1900, to July, 1901, the earnings of this property 
more than doubled—each month showing an increase over 
the next preceding month in substantially the same propor 
tion as other months. In addition to this the United States 
Telephone Company has built a line through Toledo, Ohio, 
by way of Adrian, Jackson, Lansing and Owasso to Sagi 
naw, Mich., and has entered into a contract with the com 
panies operating all of the Independent telephones in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan for the exclusive handling or 
interchange of business with them for twenty-five years. 
This line, as located, taps and connects with the telephone 
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systems of Michigan, which since the contract was executed, 
have been built with reference to facilitating the interchange 
of business between the different systems. It also connects 
with the Indiana systems at Fort Wayne, and is now build- 
ing a line from Columbus, Ohio, westwardly to Richmond, 
Ind., where it will connect with the lines of the new long- 
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HENRY A. EVERETT, 
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ing a line to Parkersburg, W. Va., where it is under contract 
with the fong-distance systems of West Virginia for the 
exchange of business for ninety-nine years. It is also com- 
pleting a line from Cambridge, Ohio, east to Wheeling, 
W. Va., and it has in operation a line from Cleveland to 
Pittsburg, where it connects with the system of the Pitts- 


JAMES B. HOGE, 


Vice-President Federal Telephone Co., Cleveland. President Federal Telephone Co., Cleveland. Sec. and Treas. Federal Telephone Co., Cleveland. 





H. D. CRITCHFIELD, JAMES M. 


THOMAS, MARK DAVIS, 


General Counsel Federal Telephone Co., Cleveland. Prest. National Independent Telephone Assn. Gen. Manager Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland 





H. A. LANMAN, 


distance company of Indiana, which occupies substantially 
the same relation to Indiana that the United States Tele- 
phone Company does to Ohio, thus giving it access to and 
connection with almost twice as many telephones and users 
in that state as can be had over all other lines. It connects 
with the Kentucky system at Ashland, Ky., and is now build- 


FRED DE LAND. 


FRANK L. BEAM, 
President Citizens’ Telephone Co., Columbus. Treasurer Federal Telephone Company, Pittsburg. Gen. Mgr. Citizens’ ‘Telephone Co., Columbus. 


burg and Allegheny Telephone Company, operating ex 
changes in Pittsburg and Allegheny, and the West Penn 
Long-Distance Telephone Company, which is doing a toll 
line business between the Independent companies of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. It connects with the Union Telephone 
Company of Erie, Pa., at Conneaut, Ohio, and is now 
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procuring the right-of-way under an arrangement with the 
other Independent occupants of that field, in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and northwestern New York, directly along 
the line of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad 
to Buffalo, at which point it will connect, under contract, 
with the Inter-Ocean Telephone Company, a long-distance 


GEORGE C. STEELE, 


H. L. KNIGHT, 


FRANK F. SAPP, 
Secy. and Treas. North Electric Co., Cleveland. Advertising Mgr. North Electric Co., Cleveland. 


P. P. NUNGESSER, 


‘also provide facilities for business with Boston and all inter 


mediate points. 

The United States Telephone Company is one of the 
subsidiary organizations controlled by the Federal Telephone 
Company, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. The last 
named company has a capitalization of $10,000,000 and owns 


D. B. WICK, 
Vice-President North Electric Co., Cleveland. 


JOHN P. DOWNS, 


Superintendent North Electric Co., Cleveland. Supt. Nungesser Electric Battery Co., Cleveland. Engineer North Electric Company, Cleveland 


BERT G. HUBBELL, 


A. BD. BARKER, 


BYRON L. MOORE, 


Pres. Century Tel. Construction Co., Cleveland. Cleveland Mgr. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. Asst. Mgr. Century Tel. Const Co., Cleveland 


company which is building Independent toll lines through- 
out New York state as far east as White Plains, at which 
point it will connect with the lines of the Telephone, Tele- 
graph & Cable Company of America, with headquarters in 
New York, thus gaining entrance to New York City and 
the system »eing built by the latter company, which will 


a controlling interest in the stock of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company, operating in Cleveland and Cuyahoga county; 
the Citizens’ Telephone Company, operating in Columbus 
and Franklin county; the Portsmouth Telephone Company, 
operating on the Ohio River, at Portsmouth, Ohio; the 
Youngstown Telephone Company at Youngstown, Ohio; the 
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Stark County Telephone Company, operating exchanges in 
Canton, Massillon and Alliance; the Columbiana Telephone 
Company, operating more than 2,000 telephones in Colum- 
biana county, Ohio; the Akron People’s Telephone Company 
at Akron, and other Independent telephone exchanges at 
Lancaster, Galion, Shelby, Mansfield, Zanesville, Logan, 
Findlay, Lima, Bowling Green, Fostoria and numerous 
smaller towns and villages in Ohio, and is now building in 
Dayton, Ohio, and Detroit, Jackson, Ypsilanti and Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

In all these towns and communities there are local 


LOUIS SANDS, 
President Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleveland. 


boards of directors and local officers, largely interested as 
stockholders, and, as above stated, made up from among the 
best, most active and representative men in each community. 

The Federal Telephone Company represents what is 
known as the Everett-Moore Syndicate of Cleveland, Ohio, 
of which Henry A. Everett—probably the most prominent 
street railway man in the world to-day—is the president. 
E. W. Moore, Mr. Everett’s closest and most confidential 
associate, is vice-president. James B. Hoge, prominent in 
telephone, banking and financial circles, is secretary and 





E. F. KANEEN, 


treasurer. H. D. Critchfield, who has been prominently 
identified with the Independent telephone movement from 
the beginning, and has had many years’ experience as a 
corporation lawyer, is general counsel, and Maxine Reber, 
one of the best known telephone and electrical engineers in 
the country, is consulting engineer and general manager. 
The United States Long Distance Telephone Company 
does not do any local telephone business, thus avoiding any 
conflict with the local concerns with which it connects at 
the principal exchange points, all. business being brought 
in to the principal exchange point by the local company 


HARRY C. DODGE, 
Gen. Mgr. Williams-Abbott El. Co., Cleveland. 


A. B. FOSTER, 
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over its own line, and there delivered to the United States 
Company for transmission, and incoming business being 
delivered to the local company at its principal exchange 
point for transmission to its point of distribution over the 
local lines. In this way the most perfect harmony pre- 
vails and the best results can be obtained, as the local com- 
pany, by reason of its local influences and thorough knowl- 
edge of local conditions can best develop the local territory, 
thus securing the largest volume of business and handling it 
in the most satisfactory manner to its patrons, 

The exchange at Toledo is being built by the Central 





W. P. BOWMAN, 
Cleveland Mgr. John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Construction Company, the moving spirits of which are 
Messrs. E. L. Barber and James S. Brailey of Wauseon. 
These gentlemen have built a large number of Independent 
telephone exchanges in Ohio, and other states. Their work 
is noted for its completeness and the excellence of the mate- 
rial used. This assures a perfect plant in Toledo, and that 
the people are with the new company there, is evidenced 
by the fact that already they have secured more than 4,000 
contracts for service. The United States Telephone Com- 
pany is building a line between Toledo and Detroit, and 


W. A. FOSS, 
Secy. and Treas. Am. Toll Tel. Co., Cleveland. Pres. Cleveland Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland. President Am. Toll Telephone Co., Cleveland 


from Detroit westwardly to Lansing, thus affording ample 
facilities and opportunity for the speedy and satisfactory 
handling of Michigan business to points beyond the state. 
It is also extending a line from Toledo westwardly to 
South Bend, Ind. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of the 
favor with which Independent telephone companies are re- 
ceived is the success which has attended the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company of Columbus, Ohio. This company was 
organized in January, 1899, and is officered as follows: 
President, Henry A. Lanman, president of the Columbus 
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Machine Company and of the Columbus Bolt Works, and 
prominently identified with numerous banks of the Capital 
city, and one of its most reputable citizens. Secretary and 
treasurer, Edwin R. Sharp of the City Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Columbus, recognized as one of the most 
conservative and successful business men of the city. Coun- 
sel, Frank A. Davis, whose reputation as a business lawyer 
is probably second to none in Columbus. General manager, 
Frank L. Beam, above-mentioned, and whose reputation is 
too well established to require comment. The directors of 
this company are: Henry A. Lanman, Edwin R. Sharp, 


JOSEPH A. WILLIAMS, 
President Williams Electric Company, Cleveland. 


H. A. Everett, E. W. Moore, James B. Hanna, H. D. 
Critchfield, James M. Thomas, James B. Hoge, and William 
A. Hardesty. 

At the time that steps were first taken to organize this 
company, there were less than 1,800 telephones in this city, 
with a population of approximately 125,000 people. After a 
protracted struggle, and encountering and overcoming all 
the difficuities and obstructions which could be placed in its 


way, a franchise was granted to the Citizens’ Telephone. 


Company early in June, 1899, and the work of construction 





EDWIN R. SHARP, 
Secy. and Treas. Citizens’ Tel. Co., Columbus. 


commenced on the 9th day of the same month. The plant 
was put into service with about 3,200 telephones, on the Ist 
day of August, 1900. It has to-day 5,543 telephones work- 
ing, and is growing at the rate of more than 200 a month. 
The average number of calls per telephone in this plant has 
reached a point of more than 14 per day—a figure which is 
so far above the average under the old conditions that it is 
almost beyond belief, and more than anything else attests the 
popularity of the new service. This growth and success is 
due to several causes: First, the natural dislike of the pub- 
lic to any concern which has had undisputed possession of 
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W. J. BARR, 
Manufacturer, Cleveland. 


A. E. DOBBS, 
Electrical Engineer, Cleveland. 


the field for a long term of years. Second, the high stand- 
ing and known integrity, in Columbus, of the gentlemen 
who constitute the company. Third, the excellence of the 
service and the willingness to accommodate the public and 
make the service useful and convenient to it. That this has 
been done is evidenced by the fact that the physicians, re 
tail grocers and numerous other trade organizations declared 
unanimously in favor of but one telephone, and that the 
Citizens’. The present capacity of the plant is substantiallv 
exhausted, and contracts have been left for an increase of 
more than 3,000 additional lines. 





J. A. STRATTON, 
Superintendent Williams Electric Co., Cleveland 


What is true of Columbus is true elsewhere, but Co 
lumbus was specially referred to because it is the state cap 
ital, the seat of the offices of the organization of the Bell Li 
censee Company operating in that territory, and the home, 
for many years, of some of the principal officers of the or 
ganization. It was considered the key to the situation, and 
the fight there was as vigorous and comprehensive as it 
was possible for them to make it. It is a remarkable fact, 
but it is true, that out of more than 340 Independent tel« 
phone companies in Ohio, with more than 5,000 stockhold- 


FRANK A. DAVIS, 
Attorney Citizens’ Telephone Company, Columbus 


ers, the great majority of whom knew nothing about the 
business when they first went into it, but took it up as a 
side issue, there has been but one failure, and every other 
company is making money and earning satisfactory returns 
on the investment. 

That Ohio has kept pace with the general development 
is shown by the fact that there are to-day in the United 
States approximately 980,000 Bell telephones, as shown by 
the report of the president of that organization at its last 
annual meeting, while there are more than 1,800,000 In- 
dependent telephones, The Bell licensee companies now 
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have in the state approximately 55,000 telephones, while 
the Independents, as before stated, have more than 80,000 
telephones. But it is safe to say that with the developments 
now taking place in the cities not heretofore opened to the 
Independents, which had been occupied by the Bell people 
for many years, and the growth in existing Independent 
companies’ properties, the system in Ohio will number 
more than 100,000 by the first of July, 1902. 

When we consider that at the time the Independent tel- 
ephone movement was started it was the popular belief that 
all basic principles of telephony were covered by patents 
owned and controlled by the company then operating, which 
threatened infringement suits and unending litigation, not 
alone against the companies which sought to develop op- 
position properties, but against the users of the telephones 
themselves, with circular letters and paid agents sent to lo- 
calities where Independent sentiment was developing; with 
substantially all persons skilled in the art of making tele- 
phones or repairing the same or maintaining a telephone 





HOME OF THE COLUMBUS (oHI0) CITIZENS’ TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


system in the employ of the then operating company, 
no other field having then been opened for their employ- 
ment; that the Independent telephone companies had to 
not only meet these obstacles, but as a matter of fact had to 
educate the men out of raw material, to make the machines 
to make the telephones with, and then to educate the public 
that they could make telephones that could talk and could 
give satisfactory service; in the face of all these things the 
growth of the business has certainly been phenomenal. 

As to its future, the basis of organization in the state 
is such that it seems nothing can prevent its continuous 
healthy growth and development. There are more than 340 
companies, composed of from three or four to 50 stock- 
holders each—generally 12 or 15—men prominently identi- 
fied with the business and social life of the community in 
which they reside, and in which their telephone business is 
done; the Independent telephone manufacturers are now 
making better apparatus than had been turned out prior to 
1895, and as good as is being manufactured anywhere in 
the world to-day; the management of these companies is 
local, and in the hands of people in touch with the wants of 
each community; there exists a perfect understanding be- 
tween neighboring companies as to the territory each has or 
occupies, and its connections; they are bound together by 
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ninety-nine-year contracts with a long-distance company 
which is furnishing as good long-distance service as the 
state of the act will permit, and-is reaching more than 1,200 
toll points in Ohio to-day, as compared with less than 600 
reached by all other companies; the rates charged by them 
for local and long-distance service are lower than the rate 
charged for like service by the old company (except as a 
war measure )—in other words the rates fixed by the Inde- 
pendent companies are, as a rule, just at that point at which 
good service can be given and the plant properly maintained 
at a fair profit to the investor, and a lower rate than this 
must be but temporary or calamitous ; a higher rate than this 
would ultimately be ruinous. And having reached that point 
at which they can serve the public well, while making a 
reasonable profit on the investment, the public is not disposed 
to wander after strange Gods, and leave a satisfactory serv- 
ice at a fair price, which is much less than the price for 
which they received a less satisfactory service prior to the 
coming of the Independents. The public knows—anyone 
knows—that business will not be permanently done at a 
loss, and the business man in competition-in any line who has 
fixed his price so low that none can go below him and con- 
tinue to do business at a lower rate, and yet at a price that 
affords him a fair return on the investment, is the one who 
will, so long as he maintains the standard of that which he 
sells, retain the patronage and good-will of the public 
which he serves; and fortunately for the Independents that 
is the position which they have assumed. In view of all 
these things, therefore, it seems but reasonable to suppose 
that the growth of the past, and the support of the public, 
especially where the opposition have, in many instances of- 
fered absolutely free service for years and years, or have 
offered service as low as $6 a year—which all who are ad- 
vised on the situation know is less, much less, than the cost 
of maintaining equipment and furnishing satisfactory 
service—will continue with the Independents, and that they, 
in order to maintain their supremacy so quickly gained, need 
only be watchful and vigilant, and serve the public in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 

I believe that the telephone business of the United 
States is yet in its infancy, and that within the next few 
years the number of telephones in use will be quadrupled. 
If I may be permitted to digress, or rather enlarge the scope 
of this article for a moment, I would say, that in my opinion 
there is no line of business which will so well withstand the 
vicissitudes of a stringent money market—‘‘hard times” so- 
called—as the quasi-public utilities, light, heat, local trans- 
portation and telephones. A telephone once in use is a fix- 
ture. Many have tried to get along without it, but few, very 
few, have succeeded after once having used it, and have or- 
dered it returned. When it becomes a question of economy 
and the cutting down of.expenses in the household or busi- 
ness affairs, one of the very last things that will be consid- 
ered will be dispensing with the telephone. It is not a con- 
venience ; it has become a necessity, and the more there are 
of them the more necessary it is. A telephone is much more 
necessary now than it was five years ago, and it will be much 
more necessary five years hence than it is now. For these 
reasons it would seem entirely safe to assume that there is 
no business in which the income can be more certainly de- 
pended upon than the telephone business. 





A ten-mile telephone line and a modern telephone sys- 
tem for local use in a northern town in British Columbia is 
the latest step towards civilization that the twentieth cen- 
tury Indians of Kishpieaxe village on the Skeena river are 
arranging. The telephone wires and accoutrements were 
taken north by the steamer Tees, and the system will be 
installed under the care of the Rev. Mr. Pearce, the Metho- 
dist missionary. In a very short time it will be possible for 
the Indians at the end of the telegraph line at Hazleton to 
telephone to their brothers in the village ten miles further 
on. Kishpieaxe is by far the largest village in that vicinity, 


having a population of over 600. 
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WELL-KNOWN HEADS OF WELL-KNOWN HOUSES. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CHARLES HOWARD NORTH. 


Mr. Charles Howard North, president of the North 
Electric Company, Cleveland, and the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Ohio April 6, 1860. Shortly after this date the 
family moved to East Berlin, Conn., where Mr. North at- 
tended the public school, finishing his education at Oberlin 
College. At thé age of twenty he taught school at Green- 
wich, Ohio, after which he entered the employ of the Akron, 
Canton and Massillon Telephone Company at Akron, Ohio. 
This was a local company which was afterwards sold to the 
old Midland Telephone Company, the predecessor of the 
Central Union Telephone Company. Resigning this position 
Mr. North entered the employ of the Brush Electric Com- 
pany of Cleveland, after which he connected himself with 
the Cleveland Telephone Company, commencing as inspec- 





CHARLES HOWARD NORTH, 


tor. The word inspector, used in connection with telephone 
work, was coined at this time. Mr. North remained with 
the Cleveland Company six years, most of which time he had 
full charge of the company’s switchboards. In 1885 he en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. George W. Drumheller, un- 
der the firm name of Drumheller & North, conducting an 
electrical repair shop. He succeeded to the company in 1889 
and changed the name of the company to the North 
lectric Works. In 1889, in association with Mr. George C. 
Steele, he incorporated the North Electric Company. Un- 
der the management of Messrs. North & Steele the company 
forged rapidly to the front, and from a small repair shop on 
a side street it has become one of the prominent manufac- 
turing concerns of Cleveland, employing over 300 hands, and 
has a capitalization of $200,000. The present plant of the 
‘ompany is one of the most modern in the country, and the 
North apparatus is in use in every state in the Union, as well 
as in Canada, Mexico and foreign countries. The officers of 
the company are Charles H. North, president; D. B. Wick, 
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vice-president; George C. Steele, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors are: Charles H. North, D. B. Wick, George 
C. Steele, E. B. Bartlett and H. H. Johnson. Mr. North 
enjoys a very wide acquaintance both in the Independent 
and Bell ranks, is a man of strong personality, courteous, 
and an inventor of note. He has made his way to the front 
rapidiy and is to-day one of the most prominent men in the 
Independent telephone manufacturing field. 





FACTORY OF W. J, BARR. 


Perhaps no person in the manufacture of telephone 
parts has given so much attention to the transmitter arm as 
W. J. Barr of Cleveland, Ohio. It is claimed that Mr. Barr 
made the first “concealed cord arm” and gave it that name, 








but when he first presented it to the different telephone man- 
ufacturers they did not approve of it altogether; but when 
the conductor cord, used then on the outside of the solid 
arm, proved to be a source of trouble, the hollow arm came 
into greater favor. 





In the beginning of the Independent telephone move- 
ment the transmitted arm was particularly neglected and 
many troubles were traced to a defective arm joint. Mr. 
3arr therefore constructed joints of arms and base to employ 
springs, thereby securing perfect contact ; and, since the tel- 
ephone manufacturers are using two conductor cords instead 
of depending on the joint of the arm for a contact, Mr. Barr 
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still uses a spring lug, which serves to make the arm rotate 
smoothly and also takes up the wear automatically, render- 
ing a screw thumb nut unnecessary. 

Mr. Barr owns several patents on construction and de- 
signs of telephone arms, and it may be mentioned here that 
on August 27 he brought suit in the United States Circuit 
Court against a manufacturer at Cleveland for infringing 
some of these patents, and it, is said to be the beginning of a 
series of suits of the same character. 

Mr. Barr’s factory—sections of the machine and assem- 
bling departments of which are herewith shown—is devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of telephone arms, and with 
specially constructed machinery he is able to produce high 
grade goods at a minimum cost. The profit of this work 
lies in the fact that concentration of this special line makes 
it possible to place large contracts for castings at a very low 
price; an idea of this might be given by stating that on 
August 12 Mr. Barr placed an order for 100 tons of arm 
castings, to be taken within six months. The cast iron arm 
is a feature of the telephone apart from the electrical manu- 
facture as precisely as is the wooden cabinet. 

About a year and a half ago Mr. Barr conceived the 
idea of a complete cast iron cabinet for the central energy 
telephones. It is made entirely of iron and finished in black 
or maroon enamel, with gold striping. Exclusive designs 
can be made to suit any requirements. Mr. Barr is one of 
the younger manufacturers who has built up a large busi- 
ness through the intrinsic merit of his product and careful 
business management. 





AN OHIO SUPPLY HOUSE. 
The Cleveland Electrical Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the largest electrical and telephone 
supply houses in the state of Ohio. It was incorporated in 





GENERAL SALESROOM CLEVELAND ELECTRIC SUPPLY COMPANY. 


1880 and its growth has been rapid. The company occupies 
two floors and basement at 45-47 Sheriff street. A view of 
the general salesroom is herewith shown. The company’s 
officers are: A. B. Foster, president and general manager ; 
M. M. Hobart, vice-president, and W. C. Walker, secretary. 





NEW INDEPENDENT EXCHANGE FOR TOLEDO. 


The greatest victory for the Independent telephone com- 
panies in Ohio, in some time, is said to be the securing by 
the Toledo Home Telephone Company of a franchise to build 
a local system. The company was promoted by Mr. Frank 
Graves, backed by Cleveland and Toledo people, and for 
some months it has been engaged in a struggle with two 
rival companies. Several weeks ago, after finding it impos- 
sible to gain any satisfaction from the city council, the com- 
pany applied to the probate court, which finally granted the 
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franchise. The new company had secured over 3,500 sub- 
scribers and the court was impelled to answer its demands. 
The company produced witnesses from every town in north- 
western Ohio, who declared they were turning their business 
to Cleveland and Indianapolis, because they could not secure 
good long-distance telephone connection with Toledo mer- 
chants. Toledo already has two systems, and for that reason 
it was extremely difficult to secure the franchise. The Bell 
Company, it is said, has only about 1,200 subscribers, while 
the Harrison Company, which is supposed to be controlled 
by the Bell Company, and is not recognized by the Inde- 
pendents, has only about 500. The Toledo exchange forms 
a most valuable addition to the Independent interests in 
Ohio, as it will be a means of giving them first-class connec- 
tion between the systems,of Ohio and Michigan. 
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THE WILLIAMS-ABBOTT ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Factories No. 1 and No. 2 of the Williams-Abbott Elec- 
tric Company of Cleveland are shown in the accompanying 
cuts. 

This company was organized for the purpose of manu- 








WILLIAMS-ABBOTT ELECTRIC COMPANY'S PRINCIPAL FACTORY AND GEN- 
ERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND. 


facturing telephone apparatus nearly five years ago and is 
to-day one of the most important factors in its line in the 
Independent telephone field; its. plant has within the past 
year been renovated and remodeled, new and improved ma- 
chinery has been’ added to increase the productive capacity 











WILLIAMS-ABBOTT. ELECTRIC COMPANY'S BRANCH FACTORY, CLEVELAND. 


and about 300 hands are employed. The company has re- 
cently gotten out quite an elaborate catalogue, showing a 
very complete line of appliances, including new and improved 
types of complete telephones, magneto bells of which they 
have always made a specialty, transmitters, receivers, power 





WILLIAMS-ABBOTT ELECTRIC COMPANY FACTORY, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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generators, desk and test sets, lightning arresters and switch- 
boards. 

The Williams-Abbott standard metallic circuit switch- 
board, employing the H. C. D. patented self-restoring drop, 
embraces up-to-date improvements, and numerous orders are 
being received for these boards, which are furnished for use 
in connection with magneto call and central energy call sys- 
tems. A complete line of toll and combination toll, party 
line and local exchange switchboards, lightning and heavy 
current arrester, distributing, change and test boards are 
also manufactured. 

The active management of the compatiy is in the hands 
of Mr. Lewis Sands, the president, and Mr. Harry C. 
Dodge, the general manager, than whom no two men are 
better known in the Independent telephone manufacturing 
field. The success of the Williams-Abbott Company is due 
entirely to their untiring efforts and managerial ability. 


AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
FACTORY. 


The American Toll Telephone Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is one of the largest manufacturers of telephone pay 
stations and measured service devices in the United States. 


a 


GENERAL OFFICES AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 


The company was incorporated in April, 1900, with a paid- 
up capital of $10,000. Mr. W. A. Foss is president of the 
company and Mr. E. F. Kaneen is secretary and treasurer. 


" AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY FACTORY, CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Foss, who is the company’s mechanical engineer as well 
as president, has been a manufacturer of coin-operating ma- 
chines for a great many years and is one of the pioneers in 


the business. The first-class apparatus turned out by this 
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company is due to his inventive ability. Mr. Kaneen, who 
has charge of the financial interests, and the business man- 


AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY FACTORY, CLEVELAND. 


agement of the company, was for eight years connected with 
the Lorain Savings and Banking Company, Lorain, Ohio, 


AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY FACTORY, CLEVELAND. 


as cashier, succeeding Mr.-J. B. Hoge, now chairman of the 
executive board of the Federal Telephone Company. Both 


AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY FACTORY, CLEVELAND. 


Messrs. Foss and Kaneen are young men, and the success 
of their company is due entirely to their knowledge of th 
business and shrewd management. A number of views o! 
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the company’s factory are shown, and, while the American 
Toll Telephone Company has been organized a little over a 
year, the floor space has been increased three times, and now 



















AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COMPANY FACTORY, CLEVELAND. 





covers 10,000 square feet of space. The company’s appara- 
tus is in use by nearly all the large telephone companies and 
is meeting with universal satisfaction. 





WILLIAMS ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND. 


The Williams Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
organized in May, 1898, with twenty-five thousand dollars 
capital stock. In February, 1899, the capital stock was in- 
creased to fifty thousand dollars. This company was or- 
ganized for the purpose of manufacturing magneto bells, 
receivers, transmitters or complete telephones and telephonic 
and electrical appliances of all kinds. 

The present officers of the company are Mr. J. A. 





SECTION OF MACHINE DEPARTMENT WILLIAMS ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, 





Williams, president and general manager; Mr. W..D. Mc- 
lighe, secretary and treasurer, and Mr. H. M. Dillhoeffer, 
\1ce-president. 
Mr. J. A. Williams, president and general manager, is 
practical and thorough telephone man, having established 
he Williams-Abbott Electric Company in 1895 and dis- 
sed of his interests in that company in 1898 and then or- 
inized the Williams Electric Company. To Mr. Williams 
due the manufacture of the first complete Independent 
lephones in the state of’ Ohio. 
The company is well equipped with the most modern 
ichinery for the accurate and rapid production on the 
terchangeable basis of telephone parts. It has a rigid 
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system of gauging and inspection of every part that en 
ters into their product. The company has recently added 
a switchboard department and is now manufacturing switch 
boards and equipping exchanges complete. One of the com 
pany’s specialties is the manufacture of very powerful long 
distance toll line instruments. Its bridging telephones ar 
made in four grades of resistance, namely: 1,000 ohm, 1,600 
ohms, 2,500 ohms and 3,500 ohms, 











WILLIAMS 
CLEVELAND. 


SECTION OF MACHINE DEPARTMENT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Mr. J. A. Stratton is the superintendent of the com 
pany. Mr. Stratton is a thoroughly experienced and up-to 
date telephone man and to him is largely due the perfect 
working of the system of gauging and inspecting parts. 

This company operates under the old and successful 
policy that “What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 

A few views of the machine department of the Williams 
factory are shown. 





INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Ind 
pendent Telephone Association of Mississippi held at Tu 
pelo, Miss., on August 7, J. A. Richmond of Columbus, 
Miss., was elected president of the association and chairman 
of the executive committee, to fill the office made vacant by 
the death of president Hugh Campbell of Aberdeen, Miss 
President Richmond was instructed to make the necessary 
arrangements and issue a call for the annual meeting of th 
association, to be held at West Point, Miss., at an early dat: 

Reports of the executive committee show marked in 
crease in the extensions and improvements being made by 
the Independent Telephone Companies in Mississippi. 
Among the improvements is a 10-wire cedar-pole, metallic 
circuit-line under construction from Columbus, via West 
Point, to Aberdeen. The reports show that the Independent 
people have learned the importance of using nothing but the 
best material and good telephones, and that the public is d 
manding good service. It is hoped and expected that when 
the state convention of the association is held every Inde 
pendent telephone man in the state will be present. The fol 
lowing members of the executive committee were present at 
the meeting: J. A. Richmond of the Citizens’ Long-dis 
tance Telephone and Telegraph Company, Columbus, Miss. ; 
A. W. Keasley of the Booneville Telephone Company, 
300neville, Miss.; W. H. Harvey of the Oxford Telephone 
Company, Oxford, Miss.; L. B. Camp of the Amory and 
Tupelo Telephone Company, Amory, Miss., and C. W. Bol 
ton of the Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee Telephone 
Company, Pontotoc, Miss. 
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THE FRANCHISES OF TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANIES, LEGISLATIVE, MUNIC- 
IPAL AND CONGRESSIONAL. 

G. C. HAMILTON, IN THE AMERICAN LAW REGISTER. 


Primary among the questions confronting jurists and 
legislators of to-day is that concerning the granting of fran- 
chises to those creations of the law which owe there incep- 
tion to the progress of modern scientific invention—tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. Although, in a measure, 
novel in their uses, but few new legal questions have arisen 
because of their existence, none to the adjudication of which 
well-settled legal principles have not been ‘sufficient. Very 
little special legislation, on their behalf, has been enacted, or 
indeed required. That which has found its way into the 
statute book of the communities in which such electrical cor- 
porations exist has been enacted largely with a view to afford 
facilities for the better operation of scientific improvements, 
which are, in their very nature, of inestimable value to the 
general public. The residue of special enactments of this 
kind has been found necessary to restrain such corporations 
from exercising powers that are not essential to their exist- 
ence and which have proved detrimental to already existing 
and well recognized rights. 

The grarting of franchises is a power that, unfortu- 
nately, has not always been exercised with proper caution, 
though a rigid conservatism in this respect, tending as it 
would to nullify and defeat the rapid strides of scientific 
invention and improvement, would undoubtedly prove de- 
plorable, if not actually disastrous. A franchise being “a 
branch of the sovereign prerogative subsisting in the sub- 
ject by a grant from the sovereign.” the delegation of such 
power should be primarily beneficial to the sovereign public, 
then, to the grantee. Shaw, C. J.,° well defines the extent of 
legislative power in this respect; he says: “Im addition to 
the lawmaking power, the legislature is the representative 
of the whole people, with authority to control and regulate 
public property and public rights, to grant lands and fran- 
chises, to stipulate for, purchase and obtain all such property, 
privileges, easements and improvements as may be necessary 
or useful to the public, to bind the community by their con- 
tracts therefor, and generally to regulate all public rights 
and interests.” 

Of greatest moment, in regard to the franchises of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, is their use of the streets, 
their existence upon the highways. Under the old 
English common law, the easement in a highway was the 
property of the king as universal trustee." It consequently, 
under our form of government, becomes the property of the 
people, unless otherwise stipulated, may be disposed of by 
their representatives, and is subject to the absolute control 
of the legislature. The regulation of the streets is ordinarily 
given to a municipal corporation for corporate purposes 
only and is even then subject to the paramount control of 
the legislature as regards general and more extended uses.” 
The technical fee to the land may remain where it will, 
either in the adjacent owner or in the public, for as long as 
the land is preserved as a common highway, the rights of 
the technical owner are subrogated to the easement to such 
an extent as to practically cease to exist.’ To divest itself of 
the control of the streets, and to vest a municipality with 
power to grant particular franchises, that in any manner 
affects the common easement enjoyed by the’ public, special 
action by the legislature is necessary and the municipality 
must be so empowered, expressly, or by direct implication.’ 

The legislative power to grant franchises is, in general, 
absolute, for, except when prohibited or restricted by the 
provisions of the state constitution, the legislature is fully 

1. 3 Bl. Com. 37; Finch, 164; 3 Cruise Dig. tit. 27, par. 1. 

2. B. & L. R. R. vs. Salem & LR R., 3 Gray, 32. 

3. 1 Rolle Abr. 392; Goodtitle vs. Alker, 1 Burr 143. 

4. Phila. & Trenton R. R., 6 Whart. 25. 

5. Sullivan vs. R. R. Co., 51 N. J. L. 518; Improvement Co. vs. Ho- 
boken, 36 N. J. L., 540; R. R. Co. vs. Newark, 10 N. J. Eq. . 
Phila. & Trenton R. R. vs. Hoboken, 35 N. J. L. 206. 
7. Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1; West River Bridge vs. Dix et al.. 
6 How. 507; Shorter vs. Smith, 9 Ga. 529; New Hampshire Bridge et Orion 


N. H. 35; Cal. Teleg. Co. vs. Atl. Teleg. Co., 22 Cal. 398: Hazen vs. 
Bank, 1 Sneed (Tenn.), 115. 
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empowered to grant all franchises, even if they be exclusive, 
within its own jurisdiction.’ For a municipal corporation to 
grant exclusive franchises over the streets, it must possess 
the whole sovereign power and control of the highways, 
delegated to it by the legislature.’ 

It has been and is the practice of telephone and tele- 
graph construction to follow, in so far as possible, the lines 
of streets and highways, as affording facilities otherwise not 
obtainable. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the mooted question of compensation to the abutting owner, 
but rather the legal necessity of legislative sanction to enable 
these electrical companies to pursue this course. Jackson, 
J., says” “It is well settled that the right to use the streets 
and other public thoroughfares of a city for the purpose of 
placing therein or thereon pipes, mains, wires and poles for 
the distribution of gas, water or electric lights, for public 
or private use, is not an ordinary business in which any one 
may engage, but is a franchise belonging to the government, 
the privilege of exercising which can only be granted by the 
state or by the municipal government of the city acting 
under legislative authority.” This view has led to two very 
interesting lines of decisions. In the one, it is contended 
that the legislature stands simply as trustee for the ease- 
ment of the public in the highway, and, as trustee, takes no 
greater title than is necessary to the proper execution of the 
trust. Hence it possesses no power to grant franchises to 
telegraph and telephone companies for the erection and 
maintenance of poles and wires upon the highways, and, 
though it is tacitly admitted that the granting of franchises 
to such companies is a proper exercise of legislative author- 
ity, the existence of such poles and wires upon the public 
streets is held to be contingent upon a grant from the abut- 
ting owner in whom the fee remains.” In the second line of 
decisions it is held that the construction of such lines, and 
their maintenance upon the streets, is a use similar to that 
for which the highways were acquired and constitutes no 
additional foreign burden upon the fee.” Hence the power 
to erect poles and string wires, provided the public ease- 
ment in the highway is in no wise obstructed, is held to be 
a privilege conferred upon telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies by and in the granting of a franchise to them. 

As to the construction of franchises granted to tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, there can be no question. 
Every grant of a franchise, or in the nature of a franchise, 
is to be construed strictly.” Nelson, J., in the case of Min- 
turn vs. Larne,” says: “It isa well-settled rule of construc- 
tion of grants by the legislature to corporations, whether 
public or private, that only such powers and rights can be 
exercised under them as are clearly comprehended within 
the words of the aot, or derived therefrom by necessary im- 
plication, regard being had to the objects of the grant. Any 
ambiguity or doubt arising out of the terms must be resolved 
in favor of the public.” One granted, however, a franchise 
assumes the nature of a contract, and the state is bound b) 
the grant of the rights, so conveyed by the legislature, even 
though they be exclusive, provided they are not in conflict 
with the constitution.” 

Whether the grant of a franchise can be resumed by the 
legislature or its substantial advantages impaired, without 
the consent of the grantees, presents still another interesting 
question. Van Sycle, J.," considers the power of the legis- 
lature, so to resume or impair a franchise, extremely doubt- 
ful, and says: “It is in the natpire of a contract, and those 
who procured the passage of the act having entered upon the 
development of their scheme and made large outlays in its 

Waterworks ys. Atl. City, 39 N. J. Eq. 367: Grd. Rapids. E. L. « 
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promotion, have acquired rights which must be regarded.” 
A view that, because of a proper and fitting regard for 
vested rights, has been very generally taken.” it has 
been held that a subsequent statute interfering with, restrict- 
ing, or tending to nullify a previously granted franchise, or 
the rights thereunder acquired, is, in so far as it so inter- 
feres, inoperative and void.“ And while the legislature is 
empowered to exercise the police power of a state, subject to 
the power of the court to adjudicate the question as to 
whether any particular enactment is an invasion of the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual, it may not, under the 
guise of protecting public interests, interfere with or re- 
strict private business.” : 

The primary question, in the granting of franchises to 
telephone and telegraph companies by a municipality, is that 
concerning the authority of the particular municipal cor- 
poration in question to make such grants. The question 
at issue is necessarily: Has the legislature expressly or by 
necessary implication, in the granting of the municipal char- 
ter, or by subsequent legislative enactment applicable to 
such municipality, delegated to it such portion of the legis- 
lative authority as is necessary to the lawful exercise of such 
power?” If general control over the streets has been so 
granted, the municipality may clearly grant franchises for 
the use of the streets, provided no additional burden is im- 
posed wpon the fee.” As to the necessary method of action 
Van Vleet, V. C., says" “Where no method is prescribed 
in which a municipality shall exercise its power, but it is left 
free to determine the manner for itself, it may act either by 
resolution or by ordinance. One method is just as effectual 
in point of law as another.”” In pursuance of such dele- 
gated authority, a municipality may grant a franchise that 
shall be in its nature exclusive, conveying thereunder rights 
that the city may not subsequently impair nor restrict. 
Nevertheless, the franchise so granted acquires simply the 
nature of a contract, and if the telephone or telegraph com- 
pany erects its poles and wires under authority of an ordi- 
nance, which provides for the expiration of its privileges on 
and after a certain date, such company is possessed of no 
legal right to maintain such equipment, within the corporate 
limits, after the life of such grant.“ So the passage of an 
ordinance by a municipality, permitting the erection of poles 
and wires by a telegraph company on conditions of benefit to 
the city, the acceptance of the ordinance by such company 
and the subsequent enjoyment of the benefits by the mu- 
nicipality, constitute all the necessary essentials of an exe- 
cuted contract which the city may not violate.” 

Telephone and telegraph companies are, however, prop- 
erly subject to municipal regulation, irrespective of the 
authority granting the franchises under which they operate. 
The imposition of suitable conditions, regulations and re- 
strictions, in the form of municipal ordinances, is to be sup- 
ported as a proper exercise of the police power of a city, 
provided they do not evidence a desire to oppress, or unwar- 
rantably control the maintenance and operation of telephone 
and telegraph lines within the city.“ So an ordinance re- 
quiring such electrical companies to place their wires in 
conduits is a proper exercise of municipal police power ;” 
likewise a charge, in the nature of a rental, for the exclusive 
use of parts of the streets ;* and a city may lawfully im- 
pose a tax upon the poles and wires of telephone, or tele- 
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Co., 9 Wend. 851; Bridge Co. vs. Hoboken Co. 2 Beas. 81. 
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graph companies, maintained within the corporate limits, to 
cover the expense to which the municipality is subjected, in 
the enforcement of its police regulations, because of the 
maintenance of such equipment upon the streets of the city ;” 
but such tax must be fair and reasonable, and a municipality, 
in the exercise of its police power, may not impose exorbi- 
tant charges, nor seek to derive from such taxation revenue 
vastly disproportionate to the actual outlay for supervising 
and inspecting such poles and wires.” Indeed, the whole 
question of the proper municipal regulation of these and 
kindred electrical companies is one of the greatest nicety. 
On the one hand, we have arrayed the inviolability of exist- 
ing rights, possessing all the attributes of the consideration 
of an executed contract, together with the natural desire to 
promote and facilitate the operations of creatures that so 
largely tend to improve and widen the scope of business en- 
terprise and social comfort; on the other hand, the necessity 
for-a fitting regard for the safety of the community and for 
me proper preservation of the rights of its individual mem- 
rs. 

The powers of Congress as to the franchises of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies are those conveyed by the 
federal constitution. Article 1, section 8 of the constitu- 
tion, which confers upon Congress the power to regulate 
interstate commerce, permits the states to regulate matters 
of local interest, which affect, only incidentally, commerce 
between the states, but the authority of Congress is univer- 
sal and exclusive where the matter is characteristically na- 
tional. If Congress fails to act and provides no law for 
the regulation of commerce between the states, of that nature 
which makes congressional jurisdiction exclusive, it thereby 
indicates its desire that such commerce shall not be the sub- 
ject of state regulation.” So a state will not be permitted to 
restrict, or impose burdens upon the transmission of mes- 
sages by telephone or telegraph companies, from one state to 
another.” Nevertheless, such companies owe obedience to 
the laws of the state within which they are located and are 
under obligations to pay their fair share of the taxes neces- 
sary for its support,” when levied upon their real or per- 
sonal property within the jurisdiction of the state.“ Tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication between the states is 
part of their commercial intercourse and so properly subject 
to the control of Congress,” and state franchises granted to 
such companies as operate interstate lines are subject to con- 
gressional control, in so far as it may be necessary to con- 
trol them for the regulation of commerce.” 

Acting upon these premises, Congress, July 24, 1866, 
passed what is known commorily as the “Telegraph Act.”’ 
It may be stated, at the outset, that there can be no doubt 
that telephone, as well as telegraph, companies are included 
within the provisions of this legislation.” The first para- 
graph of the act, which alone is of importance in this dis- 
cussion, provides that telegraph companies, organized un- 
der the laws of any state, may construct, maintain and oper- 
ate their lines over any part of the public domain, military 
or post roads, and under or across any navigable streams of 
the United States, provided they do not interfere with ordi- 
nary travel, or in any way obstruct the same.” The court, in 
the case of the Pensacola Telegraph Company vs. the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company,” defining the powers ac- 
quired under the act, says: “It gives no foreign corporation 
the right to enter upon private property, without the consent 
of the owner, and erect tlie necessary structures for its busi- 
ness; but it does provide that whenever the consent of the 
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owner is obtained, no state legislation shall prevent the oc- 
cupation of the post roads for telegraph purposes by such 
corporations as are willing to avail themselves of its privi- 
leges.” Soa telegraph company may not, relying upon this 
act, occupy the streets of a city without compensation” and, 
although all railroads are post roads,” a telegraph company 
is given no right to occupy the right of way of a railroad 
with its lines without the consent of the railroad company.” 
On the other hand, the railroad company may not make an 
exclusive contract of this nature” and a telegraph company 
may acquire right of way over a railroad, without the con- 
sent of the latter, by due process of law.” 

The question of state taxation of companies accepting 
the benefits of the act of 1866 has given rise to a multitude of 
decisions. There can be no doubt as to the right of the 
state to impose taxes upon business carried on wholly within 
its jurisdiction,” but a specific tax upon each message trans- 
mitted beyond the state is unconstitutional,” and a tax upon 
the franchise of such a company is void;” nor may a state 
impose a tax upon messages partly within the state.“ 
Strong, J., in the case of the Railroad vs. Penniston,” dis- 
cussing the question of state taxation of federal agencies, 
says: “It is, therefore, manifest that the exemption of 
federal agencies of taxation is dependent, not upon the na- 
ture of the agent, or upon the mode of their constitution, or 
upon the fact that they are agents, but upon the effect of the 
tax; that is, upon the question whether the tax does in truth 
deprive them of power to serve the government as they were 
intended to serve it, or does it hinder the efficient exercise of 
their power.”’ An opinion that states clearly and briefly the 
true rule by which state taxation of companies operating 
under the “Telegraph Act” must be measured. 

Telegraph companies enjoying the privileges of the act 
of July 24, 1866, do so in subordination to the due exercise 
of the police power of the state in which their lines are 
situated ;” the rights so given are permissive only and prop- 
erly subject to all state and local legislation regulating their 
exercise. So a municipality, under the exercise of its police 
power, may enact and enforce ordinances intended to pro- 
mote the safety and convenience of the public in its use of 
the streets ;" but where such regulations and restrictions are 
excessive, or evidence a desire to oppress, control or defeat 
the company’s existence, they are void.” It is not the inten- 
tion of the act of July 24, 1866, to do more than exercise a 
proper control of a business, whose very nature makes its 
operations interstate commerce, but neither state nor munici- 
pality may enact laws that hinder the exercise of the pow- 
ers, the enjoyment of the privileges Congress has so con- 
ferred upon electrical companies of this nature. Neverthe- 
less, a proper interpretation of the law demands that tele- 
phone and telegraph companies operating under the act be 
subject to legislation that is simply the due exercise of the 
police powers of the state or municipality. 





TeLernony, Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen :—I notice your article in July number of 
TeLtePpHony, “What Shall the Word Be?” asking what 


shall we call a message sent by telephone. 
I beg leave to suggest the word “phonogram” as a suit- 
able word, which possesses sense and euphony. 
Yours very truly, 
Joun A. Dirrey, 
Cotton Plant, Ark. 
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TELEPHONY FROM A SCIENTIFIC STANDPOINT. 
BY HARRY S. COYLE. 


A learned judge once said “that no man knows how 
the telephone works.” It is not the invention of one man, 
but of many men, of many lands, who experimented and 
worked in the past ages, as in the present time. He was un- 
doubtedly correct, for the electrical sciences are in such a 
state of unrest that it is not to be wondered at that man 
will not stop in his irresistible march toward electrical 
domination to study some old appliance that has seen its 
best day. 

The perfection of the telephone as a practical working 
instrument for the industrial systems of the earth is such 
that it is safe to predict that further extensibility along 
the lines that have been pursued in the past is well-nigh 
impossible. There may be many alterations, many improve- 
ments in the methods of performing its functions; we may 
have wireless telephony, and we may have things that we 
never allowed ourselves to drearn of, but the telephone as 
we know it has reached its acme as a commercial utility. 

I do not mean to say that the science of telephony is 
bankrupt; it is as yet in a deceptive twilight of science, no 
more so than any other branch of electrical knowledge. But 
the light is so dim that it will not enable us to explain many 
of the great questions of the science of telephony. We 
know little or nothing about the primitive patents of the 
telephone, very little is known about the electrical trans- 
mission of sound; we are ignorant of the true nature of 
electricity, and until science enlightens us, telephony must 
remain in the twilight. 

In modern life commerce demands and science pro- 
duces. Especially is this so of the electrical sciences. Let 
commerce define her wants and the electrician, like the slave 
of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, will say, lo, here it is! He 
is the realization of the myth of Orpheus—at his touch the 
speech of man goes tumbling over the earth; he harnesses 
the lightning to his chariot; the thunderbolt is his messen- 
ger; the forces that dwell in space come down and sing 
a song of love to him. The force that was hitherto re- 
garded as destructive and evil, becomes a remedy in disease 
and as an aid to diagnosis it has reached its perfection. 
{ fear that I would weary you if I would tell all that these 
great inventors and artisans have done for mankind, for not 
half has been told. 

The beneficial work of the electrician is in favor of the 
business community, which troubles itself little about ques- 
tions relative to cause and effect. It studies only how the 
best can be invented and how it can be cheaply made. There 
has been no actual demand that science should solve the 
unanswered questions of telephony, for it does not seem that 
it is necessary for the advancement of the science at this 
stage. The progress of the electrical sciences has been so 
rapid that we could not turn aside to study the “why and 
the therefore” of electricity. It was a result of competition, 
for men are working with feverish anxiety to produce the 
best, the most wonderful and useful invention which wil! 
thrust a revolutionary force into the social and industrial 
systems of the earth. 

To the human individual, who seldom lives beyond 
three score and ten years, and whose short life is crowded 
with the business affairs of life, time is considered a 
precious commodity, to be spent with economy, its loss and 
ra waste lamented, and its use converted into a religious 

uty. 

We have been speaking of telephony as a science: 
when we consider its theoretical problems it is in a scientific 
sense. When we apply these theories to practice it becomes 
an art. Telephony is an art—the art of oral communication 
at a distance. Telephony is also a science in all that the 
term implies, but when a science produces such a profound 
influence on the race and comes into such universal use as 
the telephone it becomes an art. In general, a science is sys 
tematized knowledge; art is the application of this knowl- 
edge to practical purposes, which is made efficient by skil! 
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The poverty of telephony as an exact science is appar- 
ent to all, while its development as an art has been tremen- 
dous, especially during the past eight years. We can build 
a telephone system that science has suggested ; it will answer 
all practical purposes, it has surpassed our fondest dreams, 
and yet we are ignorant of many of the essential principles 
of the science. A- great inventor truly said, “The re- 
gious of the electrical sciences are as yet unexplored.” 

Experimentation and observation are the two eyes with 
which man looks into the mysteries of nature, the two lenses 
which he uses in investigating and verifying his theories, 
examining whatever has attracted his attention, or stimu- 
lated his thirst for knowledge. When his theory can be 
supported by experiment and thus verified, it becomes a law 
or a principle. When he classifies these facts which he has 
discovered they constitute scientific knowledge. When he 
applies this knowledge to practical purposes the science is 
then practiced as an art. Man has been an imitator of 
nature at all times; from her he has received his ideas and 
inspirations by addressing her in the only language that she 
can understand, “the experiment,” that silent and mys- 
terious process which has and is accomplishing so many 
wonderful and beneficial things. We are the children and 
heirs of nature ; in the experiment she is advising us how to 
secure happiness and how to enrichen our inheritance. 
Progress in the arts and sciences has been accomplished 
by the union of two great forces. Science gave its hand 
to mechanics. Science thought and experimented, while 
mechanics worked; science drew the blue print, the artisan, 
by a careful course of study and with deft hands and nim- 
ble fingers, gave material existence to the theoretical prob- 
lems of the scientist. By the bending of theory and prac- 
tice, by the union of great thinkers and experimenters with 
the skilful artisans, we have as the sum total the modern art 
of telephony, and, of course, this is true of all other 
branches of knowledge or industry. 

It is not likely that the first experimenter who obtained 
an electric spark sufficiently strong to produce a sensible 
sound should at once have been struck by the fact that he 
was in the presence of thunder and lightning on a small 
scale. Speaking of experimenters recalls to our memory 


some of the incidents that attended the laying of the At- - 


lantic cable. What benefit their experience will prove to 
modern experimenters who are trying to solve the prob- 
lems of trans-oceanic telephony remains to be seen. The 
experimenters started out with a very large number of bat- 
teries, as no response could be obtained from the other side 
of the sea, more battery was employed, and still more. bat- 
tery. Some of the discouraged experimenters said that it 
would take a square mile of batteries to send a message 
three thousand miles. Some genius, who is, of course, un- 
known, suggested “less battery.” Happy thought. Here 
lies the solution. With two cells a message was conveyed 
and then the scientists awoke to the fact that they were deal- 
ing with an appliance that is entirely foreign to the land 
telegraph. 

As a general rule, the modern telephonist is not an 
experimenter; he is an artisan, and as such he is master 
of his calling. At his touch the formule and lines of the 
experimenter becomes a reality; he can clear any case of 
trouble that presents itself to him. The improvements on 
the modern switchboards are such that cases of outside 
trouble can be seen at a glance. Of course, this is not true 
of all classes of trouble. For example, the dip of line be- 
tween the poles becomes so slack that at every breath of 
wind it oscillates and crosses another wire, which produces 
a flickering light of the lamp signals on the board. One 
can almost imagine that he can see the troubled line whilg 
watching the lamp on the switchboard. The trouble clerk 
can dispatch a man out to clear the case even before the 
subscriber knows that his line is in trouble. Well, indeed, 
has Sir William Thomson called the telephone “the wonder 
of wonders,” even in the wonderland of electricity. 

The telephone is one of the highest productions of the 
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electrical science. It is here that theory is put into prac- 
tice, it is here that electro-physics has received its great im- 
petus. And it would be a long but a beautiful story to tell 
how men studied and advanced their own arts and sciences 
in order to lift telephony up to its elevated throne. 

If we would analyze the telephone industry we would 
find that it rests upon the foundations of many arts and 
sciences, all trying to produce the best material, the best tool 
that would enable the manufacturer of telephone apparatus 
to produce the best instrument. And when we see con- 
scientious men and women in every nook and corner of the 
earth working toward one common destiny we may rest 
assured that progress is certain, and we cease to marvel at 
the wonders that they have bestowed upon the world. 
With the advent of the telephone upon the earth it has pro- 
duced a condition of affairs which makes the world almost 
mimic a thoughtful being. It seems that the wires which 
ramify in all directions are its nerves. Touch one part of 
the earth and the whole of it responds. The day is not far 
distant when we can telephone to Paris, or St. Petersburg, 
or Manila, or anywhere on the face of the earth. The tele 
phone will be a powerful factor in preparing and hastening 
the true brotherhood of mankind. This picture transports 
us into the future ; we have already seen enough to authorize 
us to cherish the fairest hopes and to expect with confidence 
their realization. 

When science has formulated the problems of trans- 
oceanic telephony and when these formule are made prac- 
tical by art, then the king of England can speak direct with 
the president of the United States, the student can hear 
French as it is spoken in Paris, the girl can speak with 
her sweetheart on the distant fields of battle, the mother 
can hear the voice of her beloved soldjer boy, who is beyond 
the sea, and know that he is in the land of the living. And, 
oh, what happiness and joy, and comfort has the telephone 
brought to us mortals! 





A NEW PAY STATION DEVICE. 

The Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company has 
recently placed on the market a new pay station device which 
is meeting with considerable success. The company reports 
that this device is being adopted by some of the leading 





Independent telephone exchanges. Bulletin No. 3, which 
will be sent upon request, illustrates and describes this de- 
vice. It is adapted for use in connection with any style of 
telephone and is entirely mechanical. Over 2,000 of these 
pay stations are now in use. 





“You have a first-class paper—one that is instructive 
and interesting and worth four times the money. 
L. O. WILLIAMS, Megr., 
National Telephone Co., 
Coffeyville, Kan.” 
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THE STORY OF OHIO. 


In this issue of TELEPHONY we present the telephone 
story of Ohio, which, we believe, will be found of general 
interest. The story is from the pen of Hon. H. D. Critch- 
field, than whom no man is better known in the Independent 
field or is in better position to tell of the progress and devel- 
opment of the art in the Buckeye state. These stories of the 
states are meeting with marked favor and give a fair idea 
of the status of the movement. In October we will tell the 
story of Missouri, and in the November TELEPHONY we will 
publish the story of Illinois, the banner Independent tele- 
phone state. 
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AN INDEPENDENT EXCHANGE FOR CHICAGO. 


All arrangements for the entrance of the Illinois Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, a corporation independent of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, into the Chicago field have 
been made. The c y has filed a trust deed under a 
mortgage to secure a bond issue of $5,000,000. Much of the 
money to be derived from the issue will be used to establish 
a big plant in Chicago. It is understood that already $3,000,- 
000 of the bonds have been sold, through J. B. Russell & Co. 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa. The other $2,000,000 will be held in 
the treasury for future development of the system. The 
entire capital stock—$5,000,000—will be deposited under a 
voting trust agreement for a period of two years. A. G. 
Wheeler, president of the company, said upon the subject: 
“The work of installing the plant will be pushed vigorously 
from this time, in order that we may establish our telephone 
service at the earliest possible date. We are endeavoring to 
complete the plant so as to have 15,000 telephones in the 
downtown district by next spring.” The Illinois Telegraph 
and Telephone Company was organized to compete with the 
Chicago Telephone Company. The new company will intro- 
duce what it claims is a more up-to-date instrument, a better 
service and a lower rate than that granted by the Chicago 
Company. 





GLASGOW’S MUNICIPAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


The ceremony at which the new municipal telephone 
system of Glasgow was formally opened about two weeks 
ago was a notable event even for the city which has become 
famous through successful kindred adventures. It was nota- 
ble scarcely more because it celebrated the second instance 
of a municipal telephone system in the United Kingdom and 
the first in a large city of that kingdom than because it 
marked the successful issue of an effort which, with charac- 
teristic Scotch persistence, has been pursued in face of ob- 
structions and delays for more than eight years. 

It was in April, 1893, that the town council appointed 
a special committee to inquire into the advisability of estab- 
lishing a municipal telephone system, and in the following 
August that body decided to apply to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the requisite license. The reasons for this decision 
were principally the commercial need for a better telephone 
service than that which then existed and at Jess cost and the 
desirability of retaining in the city’s hands the constructional 
work in the streets which would be necessary for installing 
a proper system. F 

The Postmaster General delayed action for two years, 
and a select committee of the House of Commons was in 
the meantime appointed to inquire as to the expediency of 
municipal undertakings of this sort. In 1897 the Postmaster 
General appointed a special commission on the Glasgow 
case, and, although this commission reported in favor of the 
city, the license was still withheld. In 1898, however, an- 
other special committee of the House of Commons was cre- 
ated, which recommended either municipal undertakings or 
the inauguration of local exchanges by the postoffice depart- 
ment, and Parliament having passed a general act on the 
subject in 1899, the license was finally issued to Glasgow on 
the 1st of March, 1900. 

It authorized a system covering the city and its sur- 
roundings—an area of 143 square miles—and providing for 
10,500 subscribers. Construction work began in July of last 
year, and a limited number of users were connected last 
March. The number now exceeds 1,400 and there are at 
present 5,382 subscriptions. Except in outlying districts 
the system is underground, shifting wire connections making 
it practical for a subscriber to retain the same number under 
all circumstances, while another interesting feature of the 
service is the large, airy and comfortable recreation room 
provided for the operators near the central switch-room. 

This latest enterprise of the Scottish commercial capita! 
will inevitably emphasize the rapidly growing movement 
among British towns for municipal telephones. 
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TRESS se sak 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 

The tragic death of President McKinley has cast deep 
gloom over the people of the United States in particular and 
the whole world in general. Especially are those connected 
with Independent telephony grieved at his loss, for it was 
during his administration that the people were freed from the 
tyranny and oppression of a telephone monopoly. This was 
largely accomplished through the efforts of men who were 
in close touch with our mourned and martyred president. 
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WHAT SHALL THE WORD BE? 


The question has been asked, “What shall we call a 
message sent by telephone?” A message sent by telegraph 
is termed a telegram, but a message sent by telephone is as 
yet without a name. “Telephrone” has been suggested, as 
well as “Telepheme” and “Telephem,” neither of which 
seems to be the proper word. For the word ‘“Phonegram”’ 
we are indebted to Dr. B. Frank Hockman of Sumner, IIli- 
nois. This strikes us as being the most euphonius and sen- 
sible word yet suggested. The doctor suggests that TELE- 
PHONY is the medium in which to settle this question. We 
shall be glad to have the opinion of telephone men as to 





William McKinley. 


McKinley was pre-eminently a Man; as a citizen, sol- 
lier, statesman and executive he touched a combination of 
hords musical to the hearts of his countrymen. Wisely con- 
servative, sincere of purpose, fearless yet tender of action, 
broad and liberal in his ideas, modest in all things, he has 
left in each American heart a pulsating picture of love and 
respect. To-day he occupies the greatest place in our affec- 
‘ions. His dying hours at the Milburn home are a collegiate 
ourse in Americanism, exemplifying the noblest type of 
manhood. 

Let that peace and security which so marked his desires 
ttend our ways and beget to his successor, President Theo- 
ore Roosevelt, our full confidence and loyalty. 





the best word for common use. A word combining sense 
and euphony will be adopted. To every reader of TELEPHONY 
we ask the question, What shall we call a message sent by 
telephone? 





TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH AND CABLE Co. 


The City Trust Company of New York, the depository 
for the stock of the Telephone, Telegraph and Cable Com- 
pany of America, announced that over two-thirds of the 
stock had been deposited in accordance with the recent offer 
of Charles W. Morse to the stockholders, and that the offer 
has become operative. The offer of Mr. Morse, who was at 


the head of the American Ice Company, to the Telephone, 
Telegraph and Cable shareholders was to pay 50 per cent of 
the amount paid in, provided that at least two-thirds of the 
stock should be deposited with the City Trust Company on 
or before September Io. 
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DIGEST OF TELEPHONE AND KINDRED PATENTS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD E. CLEMENT. 
678,369.—F. R. McBerty. Calling Appliance for Telephone 

Switchboards. 

This is an arrangement of circuits such that the act of 
plugging in to call a subscriber will automatically bring the 
calling generator into connection with the line, and dis- 
connect the operator’s set which is normally connected to 
the cord; and when the subscriber answers by taking his 
telephone from the hook the calling generator will be auto- 
matically removed from the cord cireuit and a clean through 
circuit be established. A special form of relay, having 
two magnets, is employed in this device. The circuits are 
as follows: 

3-4 is a subscriber’s line, having the ringer at the sub- 
scriber’s station normally connected in series with a con- 
denser, and the telephone set cut in only when the hook is 
up. At the central station a line relay d controls a lamp e, 
and a cut-off relay f acts when energized to cut the line off 
fromthe main battery c and the line relay. This is all arranged 
as well understood in connection with the familiar “relay” 
type of switchboards of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company (Bell). The invention lies entirely in the 
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678,369—CALLING APPLIANCE FOR SWITCHBOARD. 


cord circuit apparatus. Heretofore there have been devices 
for connecting the calling generator to a called line, and dis- 
connecting them when the called subscriber answered, but 
they have all involved mechanical construction of a kind 
that was not strictly reliable under all conditions, such as 
interlocking switch mechanism. In the present case the 
operation is dependent entirely on circuit changes, leaving 
the mechanical elements simple relays. The cord circuit is 
shown in the figure as the end of an incoming trunk, but 
this is merely a matter of convenient illustration. The 
operator at q is supposed to have received an order for con- 
nection over the order circuit 10. She touches the tip of the 
plug g to the jack sleeve for test, and, finding the line 
idle, inserts the plug. Current immediately flows from the 
battery r through the magnet k and by wire 14 and lamp j 
to the jack sleeve, and so to cut-off relay f and to ground 
and back to battery. Magnet k, being energized, pulls 
springs o and o' against contacts on springs m and m’” 
whereupon current flows from the spring o out to line and 
back to spring o and to ground. This current is alter- 
nately ringing current from the generator p’, and battery 
current from the battery r, the change being affected by a 
constantly revolving commutator p. It should be noted that 
the lamp j does not light at this time, nor does the relay 
i in the cord become excited, as the ringing current from 
generator p’ is insufficient to affect it while the ringer and 
condenser at the subscriber’s station are in circuit, and the 
battery current cannot flow. As soon as the subscriber an- 
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swers, however, the battery current finds a path through 
relay i, and the armature i is‘attracted, with the result that 
the circuit of the magne? 1 is closed, and springs 1° and m 
are held over. A path is now closed for current from bat- 
tery r through magnet 1, by 17, 1°, n’, 18, to lamp j and by 
jack sleeve to ground. The cord circuit is closed at n, and 
the generator is removed from the line. Current from main 
talking battery h also flows to line through relay i, as long 
as the receiver is off the hook, and the relay keeps the lamp 
shunted. When the lamp j finally lights to disconnect the 
withdrawal of the plug from the jack permits all the parts to 
resume their normal positions. 

678,509.—J. Nessel and J. F. Gouin. 

Magnetic Telephone. 

This is a very simple relay in principle, consisting 
merely of two receivers acting from opposite sides on the 
same diaphragm. The figure shows the apparatus con- 
tained in a metal casing d, meant to be inserted in a subma- 
rine cable. The armor wires of the cable are spread and 


Long-distance Relay 





678,500—LONG-DISTANCE RELAY MAGNETO TELEPHONE. 


carried along the outside of the casing at d, being tied in by 
wrapping at f and secured by screws at e. One line comes 
in at the left in the figure, being marked b, and the other at 
the right, marked also b. Each is connected to the wind- 
ings of one receiver. When the left-hand receiver acts 
on the diaphragm k the latter vibrates before the poles of 
the right-hand receiver and sends correspondingly generated 
currents to go to line on the right, while if the right-hand 
receiver acts on the diaphragm, the left-hand one becomes 
the generator. 
678,632.—E. P. Baird. Toll Apparatus for Telephones. 
This is a toll box for application to telephone instru- 
ments, whereby the operator at central is audibly apprised 
when the required toll or token has been deposited. A metal 











678,632—TOLL APPARATUS FOR TELEPHONES. 


box A is provided, with a removable locked coin box B, and 
a top A’. In the latter are three or more openings for the 
reception of coins of different denominations. At one side of 
the box is an opening 44, with a cup 45, whereby coins that 
are not suitable are returned to the user. 

The right-hand figure shows a portion of the apparatus 
within the box. Behind each coin slot is a pivoted lever 
32, carried on a disk 36 pivoted at 26, to be turned at will. 
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The edges of the disk 36 are made on such radial distances 
from the center 26 that they keep the slot in which the lever 
and disk work, closed, in every position of the latter. On 
the front edge of the disk the chute or coin guide 27 is 
carried, normally registering with the slot in the cover of 
the box, the lever being held in the position shown by a suit- 
able coiled spring. When a coin is deposited, if of the 
proper size, it is caught in the carrier or chute 40, and held 
by a stop, not shown. When the handle of the lever 32 is 
pulled the latter and the disk revolve about the shaft 26 
and the coin is brought against the dog 57, pivoted at 50, 
and carrying a hammer 52 in proximity to the gong 60. 
The coin carrier itself is slotted at 46, so that with no coin 
in it the dog 57 cannot be reached or moved. As the coin 
passes over the face of the dog, it is kept from being re- 
tracted to repeat signals, by teeth formed in the face of the 
dog. As the coin passes off the lower end of the face of the 
dog, by continued motion of the lever, the dog is retracted 
by its spring 59 and the hammer 52 is thrown against the 
gong 60, to sound the latter, the sound being carried through 
the walls of the box and the adjacent solid support to affect 
the transmitter. The coin drops into the box B at the end 
of its travel, and the lever can be retracted. 

In order to give distinctive signals for different coins 
or tokens, signal devices of different tones and characters 
are provided. The gong 60 is replaced by a bell in one 
instance, and in another the dog 57 is done away with en- 
tirely and the coin in its travel passes over the end of a 
spring which is fastened to the side of the box, so that when 
it slips off the end of the spring the latter vibrates and 
makes a sound like the familiar “buzzer.” 

678,633.—E. P. Baird. Telephone Toll Apparatus. 

This is a toll box similar to that just described, these 
being, in fact, companion cases. The principal points in the 
present case are, first, a coin carrier or chute formed up in 
the edge of the pivoted pull lever E, by bending the metal 
of the disk portion for one side, 40, and forming up a com- 











678,633—TELEPHONE TOLL APPARATUS. 


panion piece of a separate piece of metal; second, a positive 
ejector for the coin, that will push the coin out of the carrier 
at the end of the latter’s travel, and, iastly, a damper for the 
gong or sounding device. 

The formed-up chute is shown at 40 and needs no de- 
scription. It has a stop for the coin formed by making an 
indentation in the side of the tube. The ejector is shown at 
85, being a finger pivoted at 86 on the disk E, and moved by 
a pin 88 in a can slot. 

The damper is shown at 80 in the second figure. 
raised off the gong when the coin carrier descends. 


11,922.—P. G. Burgess and H. W. Wilder. 
cuits. 
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I1,922—TELEPHONE CIRCUITS. 





678,972.—J. G. Nolen. 
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This is a scheme for operators’ talking circuits, such 
that orders coming over an instruction circuit may be re 
ceived, but not answered, while conversation is had over 
other circuits, which, however, do not get the order circuit 
talk. In the drawing L’ is an order circuit extending from 
operators at B B to operator at A, while E is a subscribers’ 
line. A neutral wire 5-6 is run through the key H, joining 
the middle of a repeating coil rr’, to the middle of secondary 





678,072—TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER, 


winding of induction coil I. By tracing the circuits with the 
key shown one way or the other it will be found that A can 
receive from BL, while she can reach A to talk, but B cannot, 
or conversely. B is put through to C and A talks to both, or 
the relations of A and B may be reversed. D is a balancing 
resistance. 








679,405—MICROTELEPHONE. 


Telephone Transmitter. 
This is a microphone of the “solid back” type, in which 


the familiar arrangement of a cup carried on the bridge, and 
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plunger carried on the diaphragm, has been reversed. The 
cup or chamber, shown at a-a’ in the figure, is supported on 
the diaphragm with an electrode a* within it. The twin elec- 
trode a’ is carried ona stem a’ that passes out through an 
opening in the cup a, and is secured in the bridge A’. In- 
side and outside of the cup springs a’ and a° are provided, 

which are really concaved spiders, centrally perforated to 
pass on the stem a’. By screwing up or down the nut a” 

on the stem the electrode a’ may be adjusted in its cup, and 
the two springs tend to increase the reactive power of the 
parts in vibration, like the auxiliary mica diaphragm in the 
White transmitter. 


679,405.—E. Volkers. Microtelephone. 

This is a form of so-called “combined receiver and 
transmitter.” It consists essentially of a pair of parallel 
wires CC looped at the upper end, and carrying upon them 
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67 0,731-—-TELEPHONE EXCH ANGE SYSTEM. 


two boxes A and B, within which the operative parts of the 
instrument are contained. D isa handle. G is a tube carry- 
ing the circuit wires. The most noticeable feature of the 
device is that of making the lids of the two containing boxes 
serve as the diaphragm. 
679,731.+-W. M. Davis. Telephone Exchange System. 
This is an improvement on some of the Stromberg- 
Carlson systems, having cut-off relays for the line signals 
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679,788—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 


and a three-spring jack. The subscriber closes the circuit 


at the substation by raising his receiver, and current from 
battery k flows over line f through line signal magnet. m. 
When plug is inserted springs g and i become connected 
through the plug sleeve, and circuit of relay n is completed, 
which thereupon breaks the line signal circuit at 1. 
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679,788.—D. Sinclair and W. Aitkin. Telephone Exchange 

System. 

This is a common battery system, wherein all the sig- 
nals are kept retired by a norma! flow of current. Current 
is flowing all the time. Signals are displayed by cutting 
off the current or by shunting them. All the metallic cir- 
cuits are employed in parallel as one conductor, with neutral 
grounds. 1-2 are line wires over which current nofmally 
flows in parallel from battery e, through signal a, and to 
ground from the middle point of ringer windings. ,The 
breaking of this ground circuit at a° causes the flow to cease 
and the signal to ‘show. When a plug is in current flows ‘in 
parallel from battery e to and through line signal a and 
supervisory i, and when the subscriber hangs up he shunts 
signal i by his ground, and the clearing-out signal shows. 


679,805.—H. G. Webster. Test System for Multiple Switch- 
boards. 


This is a simple addition to the Stromberg common bat- 
tery circuits, for test purposes. The normal bridge across 
the cord for the operators’ set is from ene side of battery 1 
through point o, to coil n and the transmitter to spring g° 
and thence through resistance k back to battery. For test- 
ing an additional connection is made from part of coil n to 
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679,805—TEST SYSTEM FOR MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARDS. 


point p, on the opposite conductor of the cord from k. If 
another plug is already in a jack of the tested line, as at s, 
the sleeves q are all on the k side of battery, and the touch- 
ing of a tip thereto sends current through partial coil n by 
wire m, and gives a click, the resistance k limiting the cur- 
rent flow. 


679,998.—G. Seligmanlin. Counting Telephonic Messages. 

It appears that in some countries there still exist sys- 
tems where the subscriber does his own ringing up after cen- 
tral does the plugging. This counter is for such systems. 
8 


















679,998—cou NTING TELEPHONIC MESSSAGES. 


The line to central is shown at o, and all the apparatus in 
the figure is at the subscribers’ station. As the usual sym- 
bols are not employed, it may be said that 4 is calling key 
to connect battery 5 to line, to call central; 6 is the switch- 
board, 8 is the receiver, 9 secondary of induction coil, 10 
the primary, 11 the transmitter, 12 local battery, and D the 
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shutter of a sort of drop annunciator that is included with 
generator 2 :n a branch put to line by key 3 when someone is 
to be rung up. When the subscriber calls central by key 4 
and the connection is up he presses key 3 and rings. Current 
from the generator energizes magnet A and throws down 
drop D, breaking the local circuit 11-r2. The only way the 
drop can be raised and the circuit restored is by a push rod 
13, which scores on the indicator. 





680,077—-TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER ARM JOINT. 


680,077.—H. B. Sabin. Telephone Transmitter Arm Joint. 

This is a hollow arm with conical depressions and 
conical bearing screws holding it in the bearing plates. Cap 
nuts cover the screw heads. 





DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY. 


PREPARED FOR TELEPHONY BY ANDREWS & MURDOCH, BERRIEN 
SPRINGS, MICH. 


USE OF POST ROADS, 


The determination of a suit involving the right of tele- 
graph companies to construct lines along military and post 
roads of the United. States is of interest to telephone com- 
panies on account of the similarity existing between them. 
Such a case was recently decided by the Circuit Court for 
the western division of New York and appears in 108 Fed. 


Rep., p. 926. The action was brought by Benjamin F. 


Kester against the Western Union Telephone Company. 
Kester was the owner of land adjoining a post road of the 
United States. The telegraph company erected poles along 
the road and Kester brought action against the company for 
damages. The company answered, setting up as a defense 
the fact that the road was a post road of the United States 
and claimed to have complied with the requirements pre- 
scribed by the United States as a condition to its right to 
use such roads for the construction of its lines. On de- 
murrer the court held that such defense was not sufficient, 
that the use of the highway for telegraph or telephone poles 
was an additional burden upon the fee and that damages 
were recoverable therefor. 
FAILURE TO TRANSMIT MESSAGES. 


Where telephone companies hold themselves out as be- 
ing willing to transmit messages for a consideration they 
are held to be bound by the same obligations imposed on 
telegraph companies. 

In the 63 S. W. Rep., p 1076, appears an opinion ren- 
dered by the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas in the suit of 
R. E. Taylor against the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company. The complaint alleged that Taylor was 
a resident of Henrietta, Clay county, Texas; that the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Company owned and 
operated a long-distance telephone line to Wichita Falls and 
there made connection with the Carver and Wilson line, 
which ran to the town of Archer, and that the Southwestern 
lelegraph & Telephone Company held itself out to the public 
to place persons while at Archer in communication with 
persons at Henrietta, for hire, by means of its telephone 
‘ine and connections; that in June Taylor’s father, who re- 
sided at Archer, was dangerously sick; that the telephone 
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companies kept night agents at Henrietta and Wichita Falls 
for night work; that on the night of June 6 Taylor’s father 
became worse and his brother requested the agent of the 
Carver and Wilson Telephone Company at Archer to put 
him in communication with plaintiff at Henrietta over the 
connecting lines of telephone; the agent at Archer endeay- 
ored to do this, calling repeatedly between 10 o'clock of that 
night and 4 a. m. of the next day for the agent of the South- 
western Company at Wichita Falls, but was unable to secure 
a reply from the latter agent and was therefore unable to 
make connection desired. By reason of this failure the 
plaintiff was prevented from seeing his father prior to his 
falling into a state of unconsciousness preceding death, and 
deprived of an opportunity to talk over with his father mat 
ters of importance. The jury returned a verdict for $1,000 
in favor of the plaintiff and the decision of the lower court 
was sustained. 


DISCRIMINATIONS IN SERVICE. 


It has been held that telephone companies must furnish 
‘phones to those desiring them and tendering payment there 
for, irrespective of a failure of the customer to comply with 
previous contracts. Such a case is reported in 39 S. E. Rep.., 
p. 257, entitled State ex rel. Gwynn vs. Citizens’ Telephone 
Company. Gwynn was engaged in the grocery business in 
the city of Spartanburg, S. C., and occupied a residence in 
that city; the telephone company was operating an exchange 
in that city and had a franchise from the city giving it the 
privilege of erecting its poles and maintaining its lines 
along the public streets. In 1899 Gwynn had the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company place phones in his residence and place 
of business, agreeing at the time that he would use the 
‘phones of that company exclusively. Many other sub- 
scribers signed similar agreements, but some customers, in- 
cluding one groceryman, were furnished ‘phones under 
agreements which contained no such stipulations for ex- 
clusive use. In 1900 Gwynn purchased a market imme- 
diately joining his grocery store and cut a doorway between 
so as to connect the two departments. In the market there 
was a ’phone which had been placed there by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and this *phone Gwynn continued to use. 
The Citizens’ Company, against Gwynn’s protest, then re- 
moved the ’phones from the latter’s residence and place of 
business, claiming that, under its agreement, Gwynn’s right 
to the service was dependent on his exclusive use of the 
‘phones of the Citizens’ line. Gwynn tendered the amount 
due for the service and demanded their reinstatement, and 
upon refusal of the company to comply with the demand 
brought mandamus proceedings to compel the company to 
replace the ’phones. 

The court held that under the constitution of South 
Carolina a telephone company is a common carrier of news 
and bound to supply all alike, who are in like circumstances 
and without dicrimination. In the course of its opinion the 
court quoted approvingly from the case of the State vs. 
Nebraska Telephone Company, 22 N. W. Rep., 237, the 
following language: “That the telephone, by the necessities 
of commerce and public use, has become a public servant, a 
factor in the commerce of the nation, and of a great part of 
the civilized world, cannot be questioned. It is, to all intents 
and purposes, a part of the telegraphic system of the coun- 
try, and in so far it has been introduced for public use and 
has been undertaken by the respondent be held to the same 
obligation as the telegraph and other public servants. It has 
assumed the responsibilities of a common carrier of news. 
Its wires and poles line our public streets and thoroughfares. 
It has, and must be held to have, taken its place by the side 
of the telegraph as such common carrier.” 

So, in Chesapeake & P. Telephone Company vs. Bal- 
timore & O. Telegraph Company, 7 At., 809, “The appel- 
lant (the telephone company) is in the exercise of a public 
employment, and has assumed the duty of serving the public 
while in that employment. * * * The telegraph and tele- 
phone are important instruments of commerce, and their 
services as such have become indispensable to the commer- 
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cial and business public. They are public vehicles of intelli- 
gence, and they who own and control them can no more 
refuse to perform impartially the functions that they have 
asstumed to discharge than a railroad company, as a common 
carrier, can rightfully refuse to perform its duty to the 
public. They may make and establish all reasonable and 
proper rules and regulations for the government of their 
offices and those who “deal with them, but they have no power 
to discriminate, and, while offering (themselves as ready) 
to serve some, refuse to serve others. The law requires them 
to be impartial, and to serve all alike, upon compliance with 
their reasonable rules and regulations.” 
CONFLICTING FRANCHISES. 

Franchises granting to electric light companies the use 
f streets for the erection of poles are governed by princi- 
ples applicable to telephone companies and decisions affect- 
we the former equally affect the latter. A question of the 
conflicting rights of electric light companies to the use of 
the streets was passed upon by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, a few days since and appears in 49 At. Rep., at 
page 766. The case was one of the Edison Electric Light & 
Power Company against the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Company. The Edison Com- 
pany held a franchise from the city granting it the use of its 
streets for erection of its poles and the maintenance of its 
lines. The Merchants’ Company possessed a similar fran- 
chise of a later date. The Edison Company commenced in- 
junction proceedings against the Merchants’ Company, al- 
leging that the latter company was interfering with it by 
placin; _ its wires so as to run near and between the wires 
of the Edison Company and in dangerous proximity thereto. 
In passing on the case, the court held that “between two 
corporations exercising similar franchises upon the. same 
street, priority carries superiority of right. Equity will ad- 
just the conflicting interest as far as possible, and control 
both, so that each company may exercise its own franchises 
as fully as is compatible with the necessary exercise of the 
other’s. But if interference and limitation of one or the 
other are unavoidable, the latter must give way, and the fact 
that it is under contract with the city for work of a public 
nature does not alter its position, or give any claim to prefer- 
ence, 
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MUNICIPAL TELEPHONES IN FOREIGN CITIES. 

In English cities, as well as those of other foreign 
countries, the municipal telephone is the competitor of the 
private companies, while in the United States the independ- 
ent telephone companies are the ones which furnish compe- 
tition. A great reduction in the price charged for tele- 
phone service has been the result in each instance, and the 
reduction is likely to be still greater within the next decade, 
says the Municipal Journal and Engineer. The use of the 
telephone in both foreign and American cities has grown to 
enormous pr yportions. 

Recent returns show that Norway has one telephone to 
each 144 of population; Sweden, 147; Luxembourg, 160; 
Switzerland, 172; Denmark, 211; Finland, 328, and the 
United Kingdom, 636. Among the cities of Europe, Stock- 
holm probably marks the highest development of telephony 
yet seen. One person in every fourteen has a telephone 
there, there being more than 20,000 telephones in use in a 
population of 271,000. 

London has more than 5,500,000 people and only some 
10,000 telephones. The charges in London ye up to 
$100 per year, while the State department asks only $14 per 
year for the same class of service in Stockholm. With the 
unlimited right of call the total cost of the telephone in 
Sweden is only $22; in Manchester, England, the charges 
run up to $50 per annum. In Sweden there are telephones 
for smaller users with limited right of calling, and the 
charges are proportionately lower. Every tobacconist’s 
store in Stockholm, of which there are more than 700, is 
a public cal! office. 
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While the per capita number of telephones in Great 
sritain is less tham in the other countries mentioned, the 
aggregate amount of business done is not so far behind. 
The telephone busizess of the United Kingdom is under the 
control of the National Telephone Company, with head 
offices in London. There are 988 exchanges throughout 
the country, which take care of 202,200 stations or suh- 
scribers, with the enormous number of 682,857,864 messages 
per year. The business of this company is steadily growing 
in spite of the opposition of the municipal telephones which 
are springing up all over the Kingdom. The National Tele- 
phone Company has added 29,221 subscribers to its list dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, and the business, or number of mes- 
sages, has increased 15.3 per cent, while the Post Office 
telegraphs, which are operated by the government, trans- 
mitted only 90,000,000 telegrams, which shows an increase 
of only 2.88 per cent over the business of the previous year. 
The friends of municipal ownership and those who favor 
governmental control and operation of such public utilities as 
the telegraph, telephone, express and similar lines of busi- 
ness, are expecting an enormous increase in the amount of 
business during the next five years and fiave no hesitation 
in predicting the downfall of the companies from lack of 
patronage. 

In Glasgow the fight between the National Company 
and the municipal telephone has been on for some months 
past. On January 1, 1900, the municipal telephone system 
had not gotten under way and had practically no sub- 
scribers, but at the present time it has about 6,000 patrons 
to 9,000 of the National Company. Half of the patrons of 
the former use both systems. The municipal charge is $26 
a year for an unlimited service, and the National charge is 
$so. The municipal business is growing at a tremendous 
rate, and the authorities are now laying conduits which will 
accommodate 10,000 wires, and in some localities provision 
is being made for 16,000. 

The following table will afford a means for comparing 
the amount of business and the rates in various European 
cities : 


City. Subs. Ratio. Charges. 
i eee ole. I in 260 $36 
SS are reee arm. Iin 8o 36 
pee tiee pee ee Fok ga Ske «3 Iin 38 19 
EER Fae Iin 27 20 
Re Se ae Cae ee Tin 85 36 
CNN oa wn ck ye cee eine car a Iin 30 22 
ORS 5 nea th awh ara ew Blea 3,909 Iin 59 36 
Florence FR POL pty ne Pie i BOO I in 277 $30 to $40 
CN i eas Co eae eee goo I in 222 40 
Phametret 2.5 ks. su'Sehind are: 5 -- 12,064 Tin 56 36 
Helsingfors ew phat KR ss <9 ae 2,800 Iin 28 $16 to $28 
Sa ae Ay 9 eg: of 1,864 I in 230 36 
4. Ba arr eS Paks aN ete sé pi 2,200 I in 146 21 
Re ares > ae S 5 gh de . 2,162 I in 238 33 
EPS Te Cy TT ee team 1,320 I in 224 $27 to $37 
Stuttgart beaks S adc 9a gee 6: Tin 47 25 
Stockholm oop bate Ro aa 5 es rin 14 22 
fi, |. See & ei 1,003 I in 165 21 
WE 6 dck-05 > 5 ae eae . 10,673 I in 132 4! 
ee ok SO i os ee 2 ee 4,400 Tin 35 $8 to $20 


In Switzerland the telephone system is under state con- 
trol, and in Zurich, with a population of 150,000, there is 
one subscriber to every thirty-five persons. The manner of 
making the charges for the telephone service in this city 
varies radically from the practice in other cities. For exam- 
ple, a subscriber is charged $20 for the first year’s service; 
$14 for the second year, and $8 for the third and succeeding 
years, with a charge of one cent per conversation. 





The Bell Telephone Company, which has long been in 
a legal controversy with Richmond, Va., to continue to 
operate its plant there, was defeated in the board of alder- 
men by a vote of 9 to 8. The board decided to lay the Pell 
petition for a franchise for 30 years on the table until after 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court, in which 
is now pending the case of the city of Richmond agairst 
the Bell Company in the effort to run it out of the city. 
For years the Bell Company has been fighting the city. 
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The most important telephonic event of the month has 
been the official opening of the Tunbridge Wells municipal 
telephone service, which is the first of its kind under the Tele- 
graphs (Telephonic Communication) .Act of 1899. The 
Lord Mayor of London performed the opening ceremony 
and needless to say, there were great local rejoicings. As 
a matter of fact, however, the exchange has been in partial 
use for some months past. It would appear that the National 
Company, after attempting to purchase the Corporation’s li- 
cense cut down their subscription rates by some 50 per cent 
as mentioned in my letter of last month. The municipal serv- 
ice has cost some £10,000 and covers an area of some 250 
square miles. Three hundred and thirty subscribers are at 
present connected and the inhabitants generally seem to be 
supporting the corporation very loyally against the National 
Company. The charge is just under £6 per annum for un- 
limited service, and the following toll rates for small users, 
viz: £3 per annum and 4d per call and £2.8s per annum 
and 1d per call. Mr. A. R. Bennett is responsible for the 
organization of the system and he has arranged the exchange 
room on the ground floor. The switchboard and system 
generally embodies several novel features, one of the chief 
of which is that the conversation cannot be overheard by the 
operator. All the conductor’s leaving the exchange are car- 
ried underground through the town; but beyond that over- 
head wires are employed. At present there is a total of 
over 10 miles of cable laid which actually represents some 
700 miles of single conductor. 

The service at Tunbridge Wells can necessarily never 
be a very extensive one and the chief importance attaching 
to it is that this is the first instance for a municipally con- 
trolled telephone service in the United Kingdom. In Glas- 
gow, however, a much larger area is being equipped and the 
system is expected to be publicly opened in a few months. 
In fact, up to the present over 5,000 applications have been 
made for connection. At the moment the Glasgow corpora- 
tion is giving’ telephone service in competition with the 
National Company, to the exhibitors at the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition, and Mr. A. R. Bennett who has carried out the Tun- 
bridge Wells undertaking has been appointed manager of 
the telephone department in Glasgow. 

The National Telephone Company has recently been ex- 
tremely busy in getting protective clauses inserted in sev- 
eral bills authorizing extensive systems of overhead trolley 
tramways. This defines the liability of the tramway author- 
ities and the telephone company respectively in the event of 
the two sets of wires coming into contact with resultant 
harm to property or persons. Of course, the telephone com- 
pany has not always been successful in getting such a clause 
embodied, but its attitude in this matter has brought male- 
dictions upon its head from several quarters. For instance 
“Electrical Investments” a private journal published in the 
interests of a large electric traction company, takes the 
National Company to task and accuses it of unfairness and 
unreasonableness, basing its argument on the fact that 
whereas all tramway companies are obliged to undergo Gov- 
ernment inspection before their lines are allowed to operate 
such a thing is unheard of in connection with overhead tel- 
ephone construction, thus hinting that whereas it is always 
safe to assume that a tramway undertaking is in a fit condi- 
tion to work when passed by the Board of Trade inspector 
it does not always follow that telephone wires are in a safe 
condition when allowed to work by the company. On the 
face of it, this action on the part of the telephone company 
is a somewhat bold stroke, but inasmuch as they have in some 
cases got what they asked for, the end must be said to have 
justified the means. 

A more congenial topic in connection with the National 
Company, is the matter of its half yearly accounts. After 
putting £65,000 to reserve and carrying about £6,000 for- 
ward, it has declared dividends for the half year to June 30 
of 6 per cent per annum on the Ist-and 2nd preference shares, 
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5 per cent on the third preference shares and 5 per cent on 
the ordinary shares. A significant item in the accounts is a 
sum of over £17,600 which has been charged against rev- 
enue as the special expenditure necessary to repair the dam- 
age to wires, etc., caused by the snowstorms at the beginning 
of the year. In view of this large sum, which is a feature of 
the company’s accounts each year, one can hardly agree with 
the policy which is being adopted in so many provincial towns 
of putting up overhead wires. At Tunbridge Wells, for in 
stance, during the construction of their overhead equipment 
at the time of the aforesaid snowstorms, many of the wires 
then erected were brought down again. Brighton too, in- 
tends to use overhead wires and so do many others, but in 
the light of experience, it seems an unwise policy especially 
with the example of the General Postoffice authorities put 
ting all their London system underground, before their eyes. 

Apropos of the Government system in London, the reply 
to a question in the House of Commons that the tariff would 
be fixed as soon as subscribers could be invited to join does 
not convey the impression that subscribers were forthcoming 
in) any great numbers. The Postoffice authorities, however, 
have advertised for telephone exchange girls at IIs per 
week, over which a great deal of adverse criticism has been 
addressed to the daily press pointing out the absurdity of this 
as a living wage for a girl. 

The Brighton local authority, which will shortly com 
mence laying its wires, has decided on the following tariff. 
For an unlimited service £5 los per annum. For limited ser 
vice £3 10s per annum and Id per call. The charges to sub 
scribers in districts outside Brighton proper shall not extend 
at any time to those in force for the time being in Brighton, 
but at the same time, the corporation has safeguarded itself 
by retaining the right, in the event of these charges not being 
sufficient to make the undertaking financially successful, to 
increase them both in Brighton itself and outside as well. 
The charges above immentioned only apply to subscribers 
within a mile of the nearest exchange. 

Many towns are now waking up in the matter of their 
telephonic service. For instance, at Dundee, in Scotland, the 
town councillors are of the opinion that they should either 
have a municipal exchange or give facilities to a local com 
pany to compete with the National Company. Down in the 
South of England, at Portsmouth, the work of fixing the 
equipment is being proceeded with in spite of the fact that 
sanction has not yet been received from the local Government 
Board.~ Further along the same coast, the Eastbourne mu 
nicipality is said to be entering into an agreement with the 
National Company for the latter to purchase its powers un 
der the Telegraphs (Telephonic Communication) Act for a 
term of 21 years, which, if correct, is a state of affairs not 
foreseen in official quarters. At Sunderland great progress 
is being made by the National Company in establishing a 
more efficient service, and thanks to the corporation of the 
local authority the wires have all been placed underground, 
whilst at the exchange bells are susperseded by lamp signals 
At Barnsley, Oldham, Aberdeen, Huddersfield and numerous 
other places dissatisfaction with existing conditions under the 
National Company is causing the local governing bodies to 
seriously contemplate competition. 





TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN AUSTRALIA. 


Not a single telephone system in Australia is equipped 
with modern apparatus. Of them all, perhaps the Mel 
bourne system, with a switchboard 30 years old in its central 
exchange, lags farthest behind. An interstate conference of 
the electrical experts attached to the several postal depart 
ments met in Melbourne to consider how the Australian tel 
ephone system can best be standardized and placed upon a 
uniform basis. Each of the experts can, of course, speak 
with authority upon the defects of the exchanges in his own 
state, but in order that all of their number may be personally 
acquainted with the different systems, the various capitals 
will be visited in turn. 
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HOW JACK PROPOSED. 
BY FRANK GOEWEY JONES. 


Write her a letter? No, that would not do. Written 
are but stiff, bloodless corpses of spoken words. Expres- 
sion is dead; emotions representud by mere punctuation 
marks. A period is not equivalent to the silence of an un- 
spoken thought. An exclamation point bears no resem- 
blance to blood surging in a lover’s veins. The thought of 
trying to record on paper, with a pen and ink, the passion 
ot his heart almost cooled the ardor of his love. He would 
not impoverish the wealth of longed-for happiness by a 
crude expression of his hopes. He must speak to her, and 
the fervor of his words should sweep every obstacle from 
the path of his resistless love. Yet he knew that once con- 
fronted with the sunshine of her smile, and the blue heaven 
of her eyes, his bewitched tongue would falter and refuse its 
eloquence in speechless love of her. He would blunder into 
a morass of embarrassment, like a clumsy fool. In his mind, 
to be ridiculous was to be doomed. 

Sitting cross-legged on the floor, staring into the dull 





red embers of a grate fire, puffing clouds of tobacco smoke, 
Jack Barton pondered. He loved Marion Lewis with the 
fervor of ambitious optimism. Were she his wife there 
could be no doubt of his future happiness. With her as an 
incentive, there was no goal too far distant to be reached. 
Without her, his life would be an arctic night of misery 
In reality, of course, he would never have been half so 
unhappy as in his imagination’s picture. Disappointment in 
the first love rarely kills, but dread of coming suffering is 
cften worse than endurance of the actual pain. Doubtless 
it was foolish of him, but, sensible or senseless, there was no 
doubt that Jack was miserable. 

He pulled hopefully at his pipe, but the tobacco smoke 
would not spell out an answer to his question. His fore- 
head was drawn down into a knot between his half closed 
eyes. His mouth was twisted to one side, in rueful misery. 
His tousled hair in helpless sympathy could not decide how 
or where it should lie down, and therefore stood in various 
attitudes of dejection, all over his head, one tired clump 
resting on another, mute witnesses of where his restless 
hands had passed. There was tragedy and comedy disput- 
ing the stage, in the absurdly mixed gravity and helpless- 
ness of his face. 
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He was firm in his resolve to ask the fateful question, 
yet he knew that his determination would melt in her 
warm presence until only .a muddy pool of strengthless 
water remained. 

Rising, he returned his pipe to its place on the mantel- 
piece, and walked to a distant corner of the room, where a 
tiny cupboard was set into the wall. This opened, displayed 
a boitle and several small glasses. Jack carefully filled one 
of them from the bottle and before closing the cupboard 
door twice repeated the operation. Now, three four-finger 
drinks of good old rye, swallowed in the space of as many 
minutes, and taken straight at that, have a tendency to 
produce uncertainty of thought and action. Jack Barton 
was not a heavy drinker. His digestive machinery was not 
accustomed to such treatment. As the fumes of the liquor 
mounted to his brain, his ideas of the surroundings became 
first vague and then mistakenly intense. He did not try to 
sit down, but leaned heavily against the wall, which alter- 
nately approached near and then receded from his back, 
leaving him uncertain of support. His legs, as happens with 
some men, became intoxicated first. His knees grew hilari- 





ous and wobbled about and knocked against each other in a 
iolerably successful expression of their blissful state, His 
arms were next affected and flopped aimlessly in an en- 
deavor to recover the use of his hands, which tingled with a 
numbness, seemingly an interminable distance from his 
body. His head rolled from one side to the other of his 
chest, jerkily, as a heavy pendulum might move upon a 
rusty arm. His movements were characterized by the 
gracefulness of a sawdust doll, half emptied of her vital 
stuffing. 

He was drunk. No one would question that. But his 
mind was clear. He had very definite and certain thoughts 
on many subjects; strange thoughts, some of them, on 
strange subjects ; but though his logic was that of a drunken 
man, it was still logical. Pervading every thought of other 
things was the dominating remembrance of his love. It 
persisted in showing itself to him in uncouth failure or beau- 
tiful success. When a man is drunk, as Jack Barton was, 
and still remembers that he is in love, and more remark- 
ably, with whom, the most skeptical must be convinced. 

With him also intoxication had not one bit abated his 
fixed resolve to declare his feelings to their object, on that 
very night. There is a strange fatality which makes some 
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drunken men desire to be nearest the women whom they 
love at the moment when they least should wish to be seen 
by anyone. It is a strange, unexplainable paradox, but true. 
It is certain that no man is properly drunk unless he violates 
every rule of common sense which characterizes his sober 
acts. Jack Barton being undoubtedly drunk, was equally 
undoubtedly fired by an increased devotion to his love. Be- 
fore drinking the whisky he hesitated to ask her to be his 
wife; afterward, while his limbs still were dubious, his mind 
was fixed. 

He was not drunk enough to forget that he was drunk, 
nor to imagine that she would not notice his condition if he 
presented himself to her in his present state. Nevertheless, 
he would speak to her at once. It would not be an easy 
thing to do. She must not, in any case, have a scent of his 
whisky-perfumed breath. She would never help brace 
him on his knees while he made his avowal. 

And still his pendulum head swung upon his chest. 

Drunken men almost always are determined. The 
more difficult the task the firmer their resolution to accom- 
plish it. Often they are shrewd, too, and find ways and 
means which their sober, better sense would never counte- 
nance. So it was with Jack. A Sudden inspiration came to 
him. He would telephone to her, and the ‘phone would 
transmit the message and omit the breath. The idea was 
such a daring one that it almost sobered him, but it took all 
the will he had to uphold his courage after he had taken 
down the receiver and given her number to central. Luck- 
ily for him she was alone at home, and answered the call 
herself. 

He did not hesitate, but plunged headlong into his 
avowal. Never before or since were warmer or more elo- 
quent words poured into a telephone transmitter. They 
were like molten gold, fresh taken from the furnace of his 
heart. He told her of his loneliness, of his hopes and of his 
fears. His voice broke as he pictured the fairyland of his 
home, with her as its dear mistress. Tears came to his eyes 
when he spoke of his ambitions and her part in them. He 
pleaded, begged, implored, almost commanded her love; 
in return promised her the eternal fealty of his heart, the 
unselfish devotion of his life to her happiness. He admitted 


his unworthiness, and tha. she was as distant from his just . 


deserts as was the faintest star in heaven from the eartls 
He told her that he loved her passionately, fiercely, fearfully 
and hungrily. His days were waking dreams of her sweet 
face. His nights were bright with visions of her as his wife. 
His heart was bursting with his love of her and thrust his 
words tumbling heedless, but in eloquent confusion from 
his lips. At the end he could only falter her name, caressed 
with endearing adjectives, a great lump came into his 
throat and a mist covered his eyes. He realized what he 
had done. 

It is not for profane ears to hear the answer that came 
over the wire, but it was good to see Jack’s face as the 
clouds of uncertainty were swept away, brightening, as snow 
upon a mountain top first touched by the sun, warming first 
into a soft and later into a brilliant radiance of joy. The 
hidden mysteries of love were all laid bare to the simplicity 
of children. Jack’s voice was very tender as he said good- 
night, and he was very thoughtful as he hung up the re- 
ceiver and turned away from the ’phone. He stood a mo- 
ment on the hearth rug looking into the ashes of the dying 
fire, and then, strangely, in view of his great happiness, he 
fell upon his knees in a passion of tears. 





TELEPHONIC SECRECY. 

An attachment is provided in Sweden by which the 
secrecy of the telephone line is assured. The apparatus, 
which is rented at a moderate rate, indicates whether or not 
the telephone operator is listening to the conversation. 





“We like the paper well. Don’t want to miss a number. 
L. P. COOK, Megr., 
Toccoa Telephone Co., Toccoa, Ga.” 
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LETTERS TO TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONY, Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen:—Our company believe the government 
should own trunk lines all over the United States and run 
them the same as they do the postal business, then connect 
on all telephone companies, the Bell as well as the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. This would make a uniform 
system and give the people good telephone service at rates 
similar to the postal rates. Please investigate and push 
this in TELEPHONY. Very respectfully, 

PEOPLE’s TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 
Brandon, Vt. 
Per F. E, Chandler 
Editor TELEPHONY, Chicago, II. 

Dear Sir:—Last spring I became interested in the or- 
ganization of an Independent telephone company in this 
county, known and incorporated as the Winnebago County 
Telephone Company. 

We secured a franchise in the county and in all of the 
smaller towns and applied for a franchise in this city, but 
were unsuccessful, Messrs. Bills and Wortham securing the 
franchise. They are now organizing a local company and 
preparing to build. We own the franchises in the smaller 
towns and the county and have several hundred subscribers 
signed up at $24 and $18. 

We can make satisfactory arrangements for connection 
in Rockford with the exchange that is now being organized, 
and I am of the opinion that if we had a man associated with 
us who could take up the matter of organization and con- 
struction, this county could be built and show a good profit. 

Can you place us in communication with someone whom 
vou think might become interested in building this county? 
It is one of the best and most prosperous counties in the 
state and the farmers and country merchants are anxious for 
service, as the Independent telephone movement has been 
freely advertised here lately. Very truly, 

H. S. Hicks, 
Rockford, Til. 


TELEPHONY, Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen :—This company will immediately begin the 
construction of an exchange of 1,500 ’phones, and is in the 
market for the entire equipment necessary. The work in- 
cludes several miles of underground construction. 

Very respectfully, 
Tue Home TELEPHONE ComPAny, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Publishers of TELEPHONY, Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen :—Your late edition had a very long and 
exhaustive article on “The Modern Telephone Switchboard.” 
It was very interesting, but there was some information 
which I wish to get and which it did not contain, viz. : 

(1) How many (or about how many) telephones in 
use in the United States, in connection with switchboards or 
central stations? 

(2) What number of operators are employed in the 
operation of these switchboards ? 

(3) What amount, or about what amount, is paid out 
annually for wages and salaries to these operators ? | 

I suppose there is no one more likely to be able to reach 
this information than your company is and if yqu will 
kindly give me as nearly as possible the figures on these 
three points I will be much obliged to you. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. CuIsHoLm, 
Baltimore, Md. 
TeLepHony, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sirs:—In the July number of TeLepuony the 
auestion, “What shall we call a message sent by telephone ?” 
Allow me to suggest that phon-e-gram be the word. TELe- 
PHONY is the medium in which to settle this question. 

Respectfully, 
B, Frank Hocxmay, M. D.., 
Sumner, Il. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
THE BURR MANUFACTURING 


Cleveland, Ohio, will send upon request its latest catalogue 
of the different Burr specialties. 

THE HAZARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., is distributing some very attractive book- 
lets describing its bare copper wire, insulated wires and 
cables. 

THE STANDARD TELEPHONE AND ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY of Madison, Wis., will send its latest 
booklet, entitled “Six New Facts,” to any address upon 
request. 

THE INTERNATIONAU TELEPHONE MAND- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, announce that it has 
now ready for the market its complete line of telephone 
equipment. 

THE COUNTRY HOME TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY, Chicago, have a telephone message for vou in the 
shape of a little book of more than ordinary interest. It 
will be sent free for the asking. 

THE WILLIAMS ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, want telephone men to write for the book enti- 
tled “G. T. & T. Co.,” also its leaflet, “Something New,” 
which will be sent free upon request. 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, London, 
England, will be glad to send a copy of its latest 1oo-page 
telephone catalogue upon request. The catalogue contains 
much of interest to telephonists generally. 

THE ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY has 
just placed upon the market a new cabinet type wall tele- 
phone for both series and bridging work. Special descrip- 
tive matter will be sent upon application. 

THE AMERICAN TOLL TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, Ohio, is the publisher of a book on 
“Slot Machines for Telephones,” which will be mailed free 
upon request as long as the edition lasts. 

THE CLARK AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD COMPANY, Providence, R. I., has re- 
cently received an order for its specialties from South 
Africa for the Cape government railway service. 

W. N. MATHEWS & BROS., St. Louis, are mailing 
to the trade a unique color card introducing their traveling 
salesmen. The card is attractively gotten, up and wiil be 
sent to anyone interested in Stombaugh Guy Anchors. 

THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, Chicago, is sending out a number of testimo- 
nial letters bound in a paper cover and entitled “What the 
Users Say.” These letters are worth reading and will be 
sent postpaid to any address upon request. 

THE SUMTER TELEPHONE MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Sumter, S. C., has issued a new book 
entitled “Perfection in Telephones,” which is interesting 
and instructive. It will be sent postpaid to any one men- 
tioning this publication. 

THE VOUGHT-BERGER COMPANY, La Crosse, 
Wis., reports large sales of its telephone apparatus both in 
this and foreign countries. The company will send _ its 
“Vought Pendent Telephone Booklet” postpaid to any part 
of the world upon request. ; 

THE WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Muncie, 
Ind., has ready for mailing a booklet of more than ordinary 
interest which will be sent free upon request. It is gotten 
up in an attractive manner and telephone men will find some 
valuable information therein. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., is making a special offer of 
its telephone circuits as follows: 15 magneto combinations, 
50 cents; I1 central energy and house systems, 50 cents; 15 
wiring of telephones of some of the leading manufacturers, 
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50 cents; any two sets, 80 cents; all three or 41 diagrams, 
$1.00. These circuits are in great demand and are invyal- 
uable to the exchange manager. 


THE STANDARD TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Madison, Wis., is sending out a book entitled 
“Six New Facts,” which contains a number of letters from 
exchange men and other data which is very readable. The 
book will be sent upon request. 

THE STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., reports a continually increasing demand for Ster- 
ling apparatus. The company has recently secured contracts 
for large exchange equipment. Toledo, Ohio, being one of 
the latest cities to adopt Sterling equipment. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, has 
just issued a very attractive folder entitled “A Simple 


Story.” It contains a description of the new Acme trans- 
mitter. The company will send the folder to you upon re- 
quest. 


THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY, Chicago, reports that it is receiving hundreds of in- 
quiries for its book on the telephone which is now off the 
press and being distributed. ‘The company has produced a 
valuable book of some eighty-four pages which will be sent 
gratis. 

THE KNECHT BROTHERS COMPANY, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is sending to prospective buyers a circular de- 
scribing its friction sensitive drill press which gives variable 
speed without cone pulleys or shifting of belts. The ma- 
chine will be placed on thirty days’ trial to responsible par- 
ties. Correspondence is solicited. 

THE ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio, has just issued a booklet 
illustrating and describing the chubbuck patent malleable 
iron brackets, pins and break arms, its automatic suspen- 
sion pulley and a number of other specialties. The book- 
iet will be sent free upon request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SPECIALTY COM- 
PANY, Chicago, report that the Schwarze telephone is in 
great demand and giving universal satisfaction. The com- 
pany manufactures a complete line of woodwork for tele- 
phone companies, including backboards, battery boxes, 
Looths, etc. Correspondence is invited. 


MR. C. M. DOUGHERTY, Grand Rapids, Wis., gen- 
eral Manager of the Wood County Telephone Company, has 
opened an instrument repair shop and will be pleased to 
correspond with those having repair work to be done. Mr. 
Dougherty has had a wide experience in telephone work. A 
line of telephone and electrical supplies will be carried in 
stock. 

THE HARVARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, 
is mailing to the trade its latest descriptive circular and il- 
lustrated price list. The booklet contains illustrations and 
descriptions of the company’s product, while the front cover 
is embellished with a half tone of President Greer. A 
card accompanies the booklet with the admonition to “Do 
it now” copies will be sent upon request. 

THE ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY, New 
York, has just issued part 6 of the Ericsson Series, con- 
taining some interesting information concerning intercom- 
municating telephone systems, especially in regard to the 
Ericsson system, which is illustrated by a diagram. Some 
valuable statistical information is given concerning the tele- 
phone system of Belgium. 

THE UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY of Butler, Pa., has been incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey with a capital stock of $500,- 
000 to do business in electrical goods, but principally in tele- 
phone equipment. The company owns patents on small au- 
tomatic exchanges and also on a selective signal lockout, 
party line exchange service. Afl of this equipment will be 
manufactured in the Butler factory. The officers of the 
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company are: President, J. W. Brown; vice-president, M. A. 
Berkimer ; treasurer, C. A. Bailey ; secretary, W. H. Miller; 
superintendent, Fred E. Freers. 


J. J. REIDY & CO.; New Haven, Conn., are making 
a special offer to telephone buyers on the Donnelly steel 
climbers. These climbers can be secured from the Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Company, Chicago, the McIntosh- 
Huntington Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and W. B. Belk- 
napp & Co., Louisville, Ky., at factory prices. The above 
companies carry a stock of Donnelly climbers beside a com- 
plete line of electrical and telephone supplies. 

THE WESTERN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, St. Louis, has recently gotten out, under its own 
name, a new dry battery called the “Wesco.” The battery 
is meeting with an extremely flattering success, as the de- 
mand for it is very large. This company is also getting 
cut a new brand of friction tape called ““Wesco,” and states 
that this tape is to fill a long-felt demand for tape which 
is moderate in price and at the same time comparatively first- 
class. 

THE COLUMBIA TELEPHONE MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Chicago, states that it has more business 
than it can conveniently handle, although the company was 
only organized a few months ago. It has, however, made 
arrangements for increasing its facilities and will be in a 
position to meet the demands for its products in the course 
of a short time. The peculiar merits of the Columbia trans- 
mitter and of the other telephone appliances made by this 
company seem to have appealed strongly to exchange man- 


agers. 





PROTECTION. 


The accompanying cuts illustrate an entirely new de- 
parture in fuse blocks to be used in connection with tele- 
phones. The Chicago fuse block provides the well-known 
carbon and fuse combination in a form which, it is claimed, 
will overcome the many objections to the same combination 





in other forms. The fuse is mounted in a glass tube and 
is therefore surrounded by an air gap for its entire length. 
No other substance is in contact with the fuse in such a 
manner as to increase its conductivity beyond the tested 
capacity. Therefore the Chicago fuse may be depended 
upon to “blow” when the tested capacity is exceeded. The 
Chicago Telephone Supply Company has designed this ar- 





rester after exhaustive tests and experiments. Its success 
has been so instantaneous that it has been found expedient 
to mount arresters of this type on every Chicago telephone 
and distributing board. 

This arrester illustrates anew the efforts and success 
of the Chicago Telephone Supply Company in making the 
name “Chicago” truly representative of all that is good 
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and latest in telephone apparatus. A new illustrated pam- 
phlet, No. 38, has been recently issued and copies will be sent 
to telephone men on request. Address, Chicago Telephone 
Supply Company, Chicago. 





THE STANDARD OF MADISON. 


The Standard Telephone and Electric Company of 
Madison, Wis., which was recently reorganized, and of 
which T. H. Gill of Milwaukee, Wis., is the president, A. L. 
Hutchinson of Weyauwega the vice-president and general 
manager, E. W. Batchelder of Madison secretary and treas- 
urer, and J. J. Nate, supefintendent, is preparing to vigor- 
ously push all lines of apparatus heretofore manufactured 
and also to equip its factory for the manufacture of central 
energy telephones and switchboards. The Standard is 
one of the pioneer manufacturing companies in the United 
States and was one of the few companies which contrib- 
uted to the expenses of fighting the Berliner patent. It se- 
cured the exclusive right for the use and sale of the Milde 
transmitter for the United States in 1895 and has worked 
up a fine business in nearly every state in the Union. 





A. L. HUTCHINSON, GEN'L MGR, E. W. BATCHELDER, SEC’Y. 
STANDARD TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 


Among the larger exchanges equipped by the Standard 


. Company are those of Portland, Oregon, Madison, Wis., 


Asheville, N. C., three diagonally opposite sections of the 
country, and its patrons scattered throughout the United 
States are numbered by the hundreds. 

At the present time and for several weeks past the com 
pany has been handicapped by reason of a fire which oc 
curred in the second story of its factory last May, destroy 
ing a portion of the building, which at that time was a 
wooden structure. The owners of the building have been 
reconstructing and transforming the old wooden structure 
into a fine brick block, while all the time the work of the 
factory has been going on uninterrupted, yet under diffi 
culties. The new block will soon be completed and the 
factory force will then be doubled. 

The general manager has just issued a little circular in 
which he tells of sending out letters to old customers ask 
ing for suggestions in the way of improving the apparatus 


manufactured by the Standard Telephone and Electric’ 


Company, recognizing the fact that there is always room 
for improvement, and containing many of the replies in 
which patrons are so well pleased with the Standard tele 
phone that they say it stands without a rival; and one cus 
tomer in particular states that among twenty different makes 
of telephones he considers the Standard superior to all oth 
ers. But, recognizing that the best is ‘none too good for 
the Independent companies, the company, under its pres- 
ent management, will spare no trouble or expense to so per- 
fect all apparatus that it will stand second to none under 
any tests which may be given. Those who have dealt with 
the people connected with the company in the past have 
only the kindest words for the treatment accorded them, 
and it is safe to say that the company will not only retain 
all its own patrons, but gain many new ones, 
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THE WARNER RINGING APPARATUS. 

The Warner pole changer is simple in its operation 
and scientifically correct. The current obtained from batter- 
jes is continuous or direct ; that is, it flows only in one direc- 
tion, and the Warner pole changer is simply used to alter- 


* nate this direct current. It does this without the use of an 


induction coil; therefore, the voltage of the alternating cur- 
rent is the same as that of the batteries. 

Most people have not considered the actual amount of 
power required to ring a polarized bell, but it is found that 
in an average telephone exchange of 500 subscribers over 
ngne-tenths of the power consumed in driving the power 
generator is wasted in keeping the generator in motion 
while the operators are not calling. In fact, it is only neces- 
sary to use a very small per cent of the total consumption 
of the power for effective work. 





WARNER DRY BATTERY RINGING OUTFIT. 


There is no such loss in the Warner battery method of 
calling subscribers because there is no current being drawn 
from the ringing batteries except at the time of signaling. 
A closed circuit battery keeps the vibrator in motion con- 
tinuously. 

It is a guarantee that Warner machines will ring the 
heaviest toll lines, as they will ring over lines where all other 
generators fail. It has no limited voltage or amperage and 
will meet all conditions. Some users have as many as thirty 
or forty phones bridged on to one line and each phone rings 
distinctly. It makes no difference whether the lines are 
grounded or metallic, or whether series or bridged phones 
are used. 

The above cut illustrates the dry battery ringing outfit. 
It consists of sixty best quality dry batteries, one type 
“RR” Edison Lalande battery, one special condenser, and 
one Warner pole changer, all contained in a handsome 
paneled oak cabinet, having glass cover as shown. The 
cabinet occupies a space of about 18x20 inches, and is about 
40 inches high over all. When crated for shipment it weighs 
about 200 pounds. 

The plug switch shown on front of cabinet is for the 
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purpose of cutting the batteries in or out. Thirty batteries 
will meet most requirements, leaving a reserve of thirty. 

The dry batteries are contained in the lower cabinet 
and are not in the circuit only at the time of calling a sub- 
scriber. The closed circuit battery which keeps the ma- 
chine constantly alternating is contained in the upper cab- 
inet. 

The illustration below shows the Warner standard 
pole changer. It is mounted on an oak base, is complete 





WARNER STANDARD POLE CHANGER. 


with condenser and glass cover. The wood base has short 
nickel plated legs to raise it up so as to protect the con- 
denser and make a very compact arrangement. 

It is furnished as shown in cut, without batteries or 
cabinet. 

One cell of any good closed circuit battery will operate 
the vibrator. This battery should not be placed too far away 
from the machine, but should be as close as possible and 
connected with wire not smaller than No. 16 B. & S. gauge 
copper. Of course, the power batteries may be installed at 
any convenient point, inasmuch as they are of a high voltage 
type. From thirty to fifty cells, connected in series, will 
usually furnish pressure sufficient to do the hardest ringing, 
although we have customers who claim that ten cells will do 
their work satisfactorily. 





A NEW PIECE OF APPARATUS. 


The accompanying diagrams show the operation of the 
new.Keelyn multiple series bridging telephone. In a novel 
manner the ringer coils are adapted to be connected in series 
or multiple. Normally, the ringer coil is bridged into the 
line in series at 1,000 or more ohms resistance. The wind- 
ings of the coil are tapped out into four, as above (or any 
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DIAGRAM KEELYN BRIDGING TELEPHONE. 


number), of multiples. This is simply done by making con- 
tact with the switch spring. In the above diagrams top one 
shows the circuit when the user is in the act of turning the 
crank. The ringer coils being 1,000 ohms resistance in the 
multiple shown. The crank action automatically cuts out of 
“bridging” the 1,000 ohms resistance circuit, and cuts into 
circuit the generator and ringer coils in series with each 
other, the winding of the latter being in multiple. When 
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the operator releases the crank the ringer coil circuits are 
automatically changed back to their “bridging” position of 
1,000 ohms. It is adapted to any standard resistance of 
bridging up to 5,000 ohms-and is capable of multiplying to 
15 ohms or less, as desired. 

It is claimed that this type of bridging bell has all the 
advantages of the “Carty bridging bell,” which it does not 
infringe in any manner. The “Carty Patent” expressly dis- 
claims any rights over instruments in which the generator 
operates in series with the ringer coils. Nearly every bridg- 
ing telephone now in use can be readily changed to the 
— type by a very simple re-arrangement, costing but a 
trifle. 

The Keelyn Telephone Manufacturing Company are 
now constructing this device at 165 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 





STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY, LAFAYETTE. 


The success of the Sterling Electric Company of La- 
fayette, Indiana, will be of interest to our readers as show- 
ing the growth and progress of this prominent telephone 
manufactory. As is known this factory was removed from 
Chicago, December, 1899, occupying a building compris- 
ing fifty thousand square feet of floor space. Its growth 
was such that in January it purchased additional build- 
ing of like size, giving it something over one hundred thou- 
sand square feet of floor space. It is constantly equipping 
with new machinery to facilitate the handling of the con- 
stantly increasing business. 

Its work has so grown, advancing into the telephone, 
multiple switchboards, and full common battery systems, 
that the capital stock of the company has been increased 
to $150,000 to enable it to handle this additional new work. 

It is not necessary to enter into the merits of the 
goods manufactured by this well-known house, as they 
are recognized as a standard product throughout the Inde- 
pendent field; its switchboards, protective devices, terminals 
and telephones having a wide reputation. 

Among the orders for switchboards varying trom 
fifty to one thousand lines each, it has recently filled, are 
the following: 

Marietta, Ohio, Tremont, ILil., Cambridge, Lll., Pitts- 
ton, Pa., Decatur, Ill., Ottumwa, la., Sharon, Wis., St. 
Joseph, Ill., Cheboygan, Mich., Maglehurst, Miss., Green- 
ville, N. C., Brandenburg, Ky., Freeport, N. Y., Columbus, 
Miss., Long View, Texas, Meadville, Pa., Fithian, IIl., 
Hoopeston, Ill., Racine, Wis., West Point, Ind., Sidney, 
lil., Junction City, Kan., McConnellsville, O., Jermyn, Pa., 
lowa City, la., West Liberty, la., Greenup, IIl., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., Milton Jumetion, Wis., Auburn, Ind., Kendall- 
ville, Ind., Nevada, la., Kempton, Ind., Topeka, Ind., 
Champaign, Ill., Burr Oak, Mich., Mt. Ayr, la., Columbus, 
Kas., Cerro Gordo, Ill., Manito, Ll, Attica, Ind., Duncan, 
Ind. Ter., Pekin, Lll., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Browns Valley, 
Ind., Anderson, Texas, Crawfordsville, Ind., Warren, Ark., 
Winterset, Ia., Cairo, Ill., Wolcottville, Ind., Monticello, 
Ind., Stockwell, Ind., Rochester, Ind., Marshall, Ill., and 
Lima, Ohio. 

The company reports that it is unable to fill orders for 
its well-known protective devices and cable terminals, con- 
sequently is largely increasing the machine capacity so as 
to be enabled to cope with the rapidly increasing business. 
(he company has recently added to its product something 
new in the way of a renewable fuse which is claimed to be 
practically indestructible. The body of this new article 
s made of black fibre, so creased that it can be folded 
in a book form. This body is tipped with copper. The 
‘use wire is soldered between the copper tips upon the 
nner side of the fibre folder. After being fused it is 
olded together and clamped with a portion of the copper 
ip. In this way the fuse wire is always enclosed in a 
slack form. It admits of cleaning, bending, twisting, 
rr rough handling, without destroying the fuse. 
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In the operation of the fuse, in the case of electric 
current, the fuse wire only is destroyed. The folder can 
be reopened and new fuse soldered in place between the 
terminals. 





“PARANITE" WIRE AND CABLE. 


The Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Company of 
Jonesboro, Ind., report a heavy demand for its well-known 
“Paranite” brand of wires and cables. The company has 
added to its already well equipped factory some new in- 
sulating machines which will very much increase the daily 
output of telephone wires, and also a new cabling machine, 
which will be used exclusively for the manufacture of tele- 
phone cables. Especial attention is given to the manufac- 





PARANITE TELEPHONE CARLES, 


ture of all styles of rubber-covered wires and cables used 
in the-construction of telephone plants. The company’s 
telephone cables, cuts of which are shown, have been on 
the market for the past ten years and are used by many of 
the leading telephone exchanges in the country. A contract 
for cable that will require over 2,000,000 feet of wire has 
recently been closed. 

In addition to the manufacture of single and duplex 
wires and telephone cables the company manufactures a full 
line of electric light wires for underground, aerial, sub 
marine and inside use. A sample card of “Paranite” will 
be sent postpaid to anyone upon request. 





KENTUCKY TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Kentucky Telephone 
Association will take place at Owensboro, Ky., on Tuesday, 
October 8, 1901, 9 a. m., and will be in session two days, if 
the business requires it. 

This will be the most important gathering in the history 
of the organization, and it is desired that all the members 
shall be present and make efforts to have every owner of an 
Independent exchange or toll line attend or send a repre- 
sentative. 

Changes in the constitution will be suggested and acted 
upon and other matters having important bearing on the 
Independent situation in the state will be brought before the 
meeting for consideration. 
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OUR FRIENDS THE ENEMY. 
PAPER READ BY MR. GEORGE P. HAYWOOD AT LAFAYETTE. 

I have heard it said by those acquainted with the great 
American game that the man who is caught bluffing loses. 
There have been frequent illustrations of the truth of the 
above proposition within the last five years in the contest 
which has been going on between the Bell and the Inde- 
pendent people. 

When the Independent movement in telephony started 
a few years ago the Bell Telephone Company, with its dif- 
ferent branches, had become a giant monopoly, proud, arro- 
gant, dictatorial. In its clutches grasping the entire country, 
it felt its fortifications were impregnable. It was, in fact, a 
giant of wonderful proportions, and it believed its strength 
sufficient to cope with all opposition. It not only by its 
patents controlled telephony throughout the country, but it so 
connected its personnel and its financial interests with other 
great corporations and moneyed concerns until there was be- 
tween them such a mutuality of interest that you no sooner 
touched the interest of the Bell people than you were con- 
fronted by an unsuspected adversary, who therefore per- 
haps had been your friend. No sooner did you attempt to 
start the movement of an Independent telephone exchange 
than you were surprisingly confronted by the opposition of 
your neighbor, who happened to be an employe of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, or of some railroad com- 
pany, or a small stockholder of some branch of the parent 
company, or perhaps a retained lawyer of some railroad or 
other corporation. He would not only refuse to permit you 
to enlist him as a subscriber, but he at once began his 
neighborly and friendly functions of advising you that you 
must not proceed further, at the risk of losing your money 
and your reputation for common sense as well, for you are 
going up against the real thing, and your little company, in 
the way of the Bell, would only be as a fly speck on the 
map of the country. If that was not sufficient to scare 
you into submission, your other neighbors and friends, and 
the merchants and people of the city were seen, out of com- 
miseration for you and in your behalf, and advised to have 
nothing to do with you, first, out of friendship for you; 
second, out of friendship for themselves, for the reason that 
you could not accomplish anything in the telephone business, 
because your apparatus was crude and worthless; thirdly, 
you could not procure competent help to even build, much 
less operate, an exchange, for all such competent help was 
controlled by the Bell people, and, lastly, should you at- 
tempt to use proper telephones and switchboards, you would 
be infringing the patents of the Bell, and not only you, but 
every subscriber, would be proceeded against f6r damages 
in the United States courts. Yes, think of it! Not in your 
own court at home, but carried away from home and into 
the courts of the United States! 

If ali this did not deter you and prevent you from 
building an exchange, you were sneered at during its con- 
struction. You were smiled upon with derision. Your 
friends were told that you would not be able to move a peg 
when your exchange would be completed, as you would be 
enjoined from proceeding to operate your exchange. 

If you had the courage and manhood, pluck and en- 
ergy, and built your exchange, and began its operation you 
were not enjoined. You were not interfered with by any 
honorable means. You did not have an honorable competi- 
tor in the field against you, but you had a competitor sup- 
posedly strong in financial resources, with nearly a quarter 
of a century’s business built up to sustain it, with capable 
men, and men of large financial influence behind it to push 
it, yet this giant concern was not courageous enough, was 
not fair enough, was not honorable enough to meet you in 
open field and let merit win. Instead, the Bell people and 
their influences attacked you by a method which has been 
properly termed “guerilla warfare.” They sought to crush 
you and drive you out of business by reducing the price, 
which, if you met, you could not succeed. They even went 
further and gave telephone service for nothing. This, of 
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course, had you followed them, would “have been ruinous to 
you. You could not afford to. do it, and if you have suc- 
ceeded in the Independent telephone business you have 
succeeded because you have stood by your rates as first 
established, continued with courage, energy and judgment 
the even tenor of your way, and you have succeeded far 
beyond your fondest expectations. 

Such is a brief outline of the opposition which every 
Independent excharige has met during the last six years. It 
is said that competition is the life of trade. No man ought 
to object to honorable competition ; no man or set of men is 
justified in resorting to dishonorable methods to compete 
with a rival. It seems strange indeed that a corporation so 
long established, with the ramifications of its business ex- 
tending throughout the United States, with financial re- 
sources behind it, with the strong business connections that 
the Bell telephone has, could not honorably compete with 
the newly-born, unorganized and financially weak Inde- 
pendent telephone movement that commenced some six or 
seven years ago. It seems strange that the Bell people 
would stand by and simply bluff and threaten, and by such 
intimidation seek to drive from the field the Independent 
people. Many have marveled at this seeming stupidity on 
the part of the Bell people. A study of the history of the 
telephone litigation that has been going on for the last six 
or eight years, however, will reveal the reason for the 
course pursued by our adversaries. They expected by fraud 
and chicanery to continue their monopoly for many years to 
come, by procuring patents upon so-called new inventions, 
which were necessary to the use of the telephone business. 
They expected to succeed in this by their powerful in- 
fluence and financial strength, and because of the weakness 
and unorganized condition of the Independent people. In 
this way they were defeated. They were met in their at- 
tempt to carry out this scheme by men worthy of their steel. 
The government of the United States, through its attorney- 
general, came to the assistance of the Independent people; 
that is, the government, to the extent just mentioned, took a 
hand in the litigation in order that no fraud should be per- 
petrated and that justice to all should be done. 

While the Independent people were busy building ex- 
changes and toll lines throughout the country, and especially 
in the middie West, and while the Bell people, throughout 
those different localities, were threatening and bluffing, the 
leaders of both parties were engaged in a great legal battle in 
the courts of our government. Had the Bell people suc- 
ceeded in establishing its patents, and thus continuing its 
monopoly, financial ruin, quick and sure, would have been 
the only result to all Independent people, so far as the tele- 
phone business was concerned. There would have been 
foisted upon the people a continuation of the high prices 
and poor service that had prevailed with the Bell people 
before the Independent movement began. Too much praise 
cannot be given for those that came to the front and fought 
the battles for the people against this giant monopoly and 
won. 

When we look back through the last half dozen years 
and reflect upon the many means used in opposition to the 
Independent movement, and consider our weakness and our 
unorganized condition, we can but wonder at the success we 
have attained. We owe much of this success to the loyalty 
of the people whose patronage we sought and obtained. They 
had not forgotten, and they will not soon forget, the extor- 
tions they had been subjected to for so many years by the 
Bell people, and the very service rendered them. 

We also owe much of our success to the Bell people 
themselves, and in this respect the saying, “our friend the 
enemy,’ was never more aptly applied than to the Bell 
people. In every instance, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the old company, when threatened at any place with a 
new Independent exchange, not only continued its high 
prices, but continued its poor service, and neglected to put 
its exchange in proper condition, whereby good service could 
be rendered. While the new exchange was being built it so 
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continued ; then as soon as the new exchange was in opera- 
tion it cut its prices and frequently gave free telephone serv- 
ice. This to every thinking man was an acknowledgement 
of weakness of its position and the motive for doing so was 
so illy concealed that every reasonable man knew that if they 
should succeed in driving out of business the new exchange 
ihe old conditions of the Bell would be resumed. In a few 
. instances they have succeeded by purchasing, or in some other 
manner getting rid of, the new company, and in every such 
instance they have gone back to their old methods and high 
prices. These facts have made sufficient warnings to the 
people and they have loyally stood by the Independent move- 
ment, 

The success of the Independent people has been almost 
marvelous. Especially is this true in our state. For a 
quarter of a century the Bell people, through their fran- 
chises, have been doing business in this state. They now 
have in operation, as claimed by them, about twenty-two 
thousand telephones. The Independent movement is but six 
or seven years old; there are to-day in operation in the state 
of Indiana over fifty thousand telephones. 

Speaking of local conditions: On the first of January, 
1895, the Lafayette Telephone Company, then known as the 
Lafayette Harrison Telephone Company, commenced opera- 
tions with three hundred telephones. It has run the gaunt- 
let of obstructions and questionable tactics of the Central 
Union people, such as have been mentioned heretofore, even 
to having to compete with free Central Union telephone 
service. To-day there are about fifteen hundred telephones 
in operation in the Lafayette Telephone Company’s ex- 
change. It is not known definitely how many telephones are 
in use in the Bell exchange, but the number is small com- 
pared with that of the Lafayette Telephone Company. The 
best test of the usefulness and the strength of the two ex- 
changes is found in the number of messages transmitted in a 
given time by each. It has been stated by persons using 
both the Bell and the Lafayette telephone in their place of 
business that at least ten messages come over the Lafayette 
lines where one comes over the Bell lines. This is the resylt 
of the Bell methods and the methods used by the Lafayette 
telephone people. While it is true that a few people will 
forsake the Independent exchange and their own best in- 


terest because of cheaper rates, or no rates at all, with the © 


B _., che large majority of people know the danger to them- 
selves if there should be no Independent exchange in their 
city. 

There are some few people who always expect uthers 
to bear their burdens; they are very willing that their bur- 
dens .should be borne by others. Those. few people will 
take advantage of the guerilla methods used by the Bell 
people and use their telephones because they can get them 
for less, or for nothing. Others, and the very large major- 
ity, with better judgment, are willing to pay a reasonable 
price for telephone service, and at the same time protect 
themselves from the future oppression of the Bell people. 
It is the duty of the managers of every Independent ex- 
change, as well as all toll lines, to supply the people with the 
very best service. We owe it to ourselves and to the people 
who stand by us. It is to our interest to give such service 
because we thereby succeed. We owe it to ourselves and to 
the people who stand by us to thoroughly organize and stand 
iogether, to be faithful and true to each other and to the 
Independent movement. So long as we do this, we need 
have no fear, but can rest assured that further and greater 
success will reward our efforts. 





The Keelyn Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, has been reorganized and new capital added to the 
business. The company has just moved into the heart of the 
Chicago telephone manufacturing district and taken up per- 
manent headquarters in the commodious building No. 165 
South Canal street, near Jackson boulevard. Many improve- 
ments have been made and some desirable new specialties 
gotten up. 


Floplowy> : 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS TELEPHONE MEETING. 


' The Independent Telephone Association of Southern 
Illinois met at Murphysboro, August 16, for the purpose of 
considering the connecting of 1ts exchanges with the long- 
distance wires of the Kinloch Long-Distance Telephone 
Company of St. Louis. Other matters of importance to the 
association were discussed and such steps are to be taken 
as will facilitate and make more perfect the exchange of 
service between the exchanges of the association. The asso- 
ciation consists of fourteen telephone companies, with be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty exchanges, and its connections 
include every town of any importance in the southern part 
of the state. All of the exchanges are in a prosperous con- 
dition and are having a healthy growth. F. H. Stamper, a 
prominent business man of Benton, is president of the asso- 
ciation, and the Hon. W. S. Cantrell is the attorney. The 
lessees of the Bell Telephone Company have made repeated 
efforts to break into the ranks of the association, but their 
offers of inducements as well as threats have alike failed. 





A PHENOMENAL GROWTH, 


The following article on the phenomenal growth of the 
telephone industry is taken from a booklet issued by the 
Trowbridge Niver Company, bankers, Chicago. Added 
weight is given to the statements made from the fact that 
the data is given out by a conservative banking institution 
and can therefore be depended upon as being reliable: 

“The growth of the Bell and the Bell licensee telephone 
companies has been steady, and yet very rapid. It is only a 
quarter of a century since they entered the field, and to-day 
they have 2,300 exchanges and about 2,000,000 subscribers, 
but while their growth has been very rapid, it falls far short 
of the marvelous growth of the Independents. 

“It is only seven years since the first of these companies 
began business. At first the opposition was very strong. 
Capitalists shunned them, subscribers hesitated, fearing that 
good service could not be secured and that the movement 
would not last, but gradually they have demonstrated that 
they are able to give, for about one-half the cost, just as 
good, and in most cases better, service than the old com- 
panies were giving, and that they were in the field to stay. 

“In some instances the rates were too low for proper 
maintenance, but, notwithstanding this, the average net profit 
has been nearly twelve per cent per annum. This latter fact 
has so completely won the confidence of the capitalists that 
many instances are on record in which the capital stock and 
bond issues of the Independent companies have been over- 
subscribed two or three times, while the good service and 
lower rates have so told on the public that the statistics 
now before the writer (August 15, 1901) show there are 
5,897 Independent exchanges (not including toll lines) and 
over 3,000,000 subscribers. 

“In an article published in the Chicago Tribune, June, 
1901, President John I. Sabin states that, while there is 
need of over 300,000 telephones in the Central Union Dis- 
trict, his company has only 70,000 subscribers (the Central 
Union District includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, outside of 
Chicago, and extending into Eastern Iowa). 

“Reliable statistics now at hand (August 15, 1901) show 
that Ohio alone has 493 Independent exchanges with an 
aggregate of 67,597 subscribers ; Indiana has 427 exchanges, 
aggregating 52,496 subscribers. 


eg SS Pee Re eee e 507 Exchanges 
8 RE pe ate & © GaN 440 Exchanges 
DAMNENOGR BAGL.: 6... isi cee 210 Exchanges 
SEMIN TOMB ok cee daeneds 223 Exchanges 
MINE. Ths nes ow deakaie wit 234 Exchanges 
MENG RBI cos dscns oie 217 Exchanges 
Pennsylvania has............ 407 Exchanges 
Mew York: Bae. s. 06. cesses 426 Exchanges 


“And so on, East, West, North or South there is no 
state or territory in the Union in which they are not repre- 
sented, and, reaching over, they have invaded Mexico, Can- 
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ada, Alaska and Hawaiian Islands, and yet the work of con- 
struction goes on. New companies are formed almost every 
day, and 250 manufacturers of Independent telephones and 
telephone apparatus are being taxed to their utmost capacity 
to supply the demand. The average output from Chicago 
alone is about 4,000 Independent telephones per week. 

“One Chicago firm received orders during the last three 
weeks from six of these new companies aggregating over 
$800,000 worth of telephones and telephone apparatus. The 
cost of construction of these six companies will be over 
four million dollars ($4,000,000). 

“Independent companies are born of and supported by 
the people; their policy is a liberal one, their business meth- 
ods aggressive, their tax upon the public is low (the lowest 
of any quasi-public corporation) ; therefore, during times of 
great financial depression, such as that experienced five or 
six years ago, when railroad and other securities were away 
down and construction had practically ceased, there was no 
shrinkage in telephone receipts and construction went stead- 
ily on. 

“It is, therefore, clearly demonstrated that the securities 
of Independent telephone companies offer an investment re- 
markable for safety and stability.” 





TELEPHONE AUXILIARIES. 
BY J. E. KEELYN. 


It may truly be said that the telephone business is yet in 
its teens. Now that competition is active and permanent 
there begins to show more life and energy in it. , The pro- 
gressive telephone exchange manager will not fail to keep 
his system up to date in character of telephone service, while 
utilizing his plant and facilities to their utmost in revenue- 
deriving ways. There are many ways, very few of which 
have been put to practice. Thus far the telephone managers 
have applied themselves to a strictly flat rate, or message 
service system, of revenue earning. In only a few cases have 
“specialty rates” been adopted, where, for instance, the lead- 
ing grocer or butcher can advertise himself or help his trade 
by leasing a large number of telephones on one circuit in 
connection with his store for order business only. This is 
profitable for the grocery or market and should be for the 
exchange. Boarding houses and small hotels or groups of 
outlying residences where telephones are little known have 
much trade for the grocery and market. Ten or twenty of 
these places on a private line service can be operated satis- 
factorily. A market can secure their exclusive trade cheaper 
by telephone than by “order wagon.” Such trade averages 
about $25 per month business to grocery and market. A 
private service at $12 per annum should be profitable to the 
exchange. This is less than 5 per cent cost of selling goods 
to the merchant. The above is only illustrative, and may be 
varied as the circumstances of exchanges and patrons re- 
quire. It is also only one “specialty” of very many appli- 
cable to direct telephone use. 

However, a telephone exchange plant is not to be con- 
fined to telephones in revenue earning. The poles, arms, 
wires, cables, etc., can be put to many profitable uses in 
“auxiliaries.” Only one “auxiliary” will be referred to at 
this time particularly, which may encourage managers to 
add to their exchange earnings. The “observatory time” 
clock system of the Western Union Telegraph Company is 
in use in many cities now equipped with “Independent” tele- 
phone exchanges. The standard minimum rate is $12 per 
annum per clock. This rate is held up by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Such a system can be installed for 
about $25 per clock by most local exchange companies. The 
cost of operating it is very little, and in most cases would 
not be felt in the expense account of Independent telephone 
exchanges. The profits are considerable. The writer is 
now installing such a system of fifty clocks in a city of about 
12,000 inhabitants, for the local Independent telephone ex- 
change company. The total cost of the system under the 
contract is $1,700, which includes $200 for setting up and 
expert services not usually necessary. In this town there 
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were over forty Western Union clocks at rates of $1 to $2 
per month each. The local company secured all but four of 
the Western Union patrons on three-year contracts at a 
minimum rate of $10 per annum, or 20 per cent less, than 
the former rate. They have already added several new 
patrons, with prospects of many more. Some special large 
clocks for advertising purposes were ordered and paid for by 
patrons themselves. The manager of the company estimates 
that the present contracts assure paying interest on the in- 
vestment and sufficient more to pay for the entire equipment 
within three years. 

Another method of conserving the interests of telephone 
exchanges is found in “temporary” party line service. It is 
not always feasible to extend a conduit system or reconstruct 
and erilarge a pole line system or establish a new cable, for 
ten or a dozen “subscribers” in a new district. For the pur- 
pose of providing temporary service to subscribers in these 
cases until such time as the knowledge of the needs of the 
district may develop, managers should provide a party line 
service. It is not generally known, still it is a fact, that 
apparatus of good efficiency has been perfected that will 
perform satisfactory “party line” service with twenty tele- 
phones in one circuit. The only difficulty is in the “wait- 
mg” when the ine is in use. Ordinarily, with the tele- 
phones, this will not be seriously objected to, if a reduced rate 
will be granted as an offset, which, of course, can be af- 
forded. The operation of the system is private and non- 
interrupted when in use, and in calling over the line only the 
parties desired are “rung.” This “temporary” service pro- 
vides a revenue and keeps the patron from a competitor 
where it will not pay at once to install a new cable. In many 
instances, however, such a service would be permanently 
satisfactory, for instance, where the limit of subscribers on 
a long line does not exceed ten “moderately used” telephones. 





AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


The American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago, 
has secured the contract for 8,000 No. 34 central energy tel- 
ephones, 10,000 terminals and all other necessary protective 
devices for the Independent telephone exchange now being 
built in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harrisburg is another important city in Pennsylvania to 
adopt American apparatus, and the exchange will have 2,000- 
line capacity and provision for 3,000; two small adjoining 
towns will have 500-line exchanges each ; Reading, Pa., 1,500 
central energy, with 5,000 ultimate capacity. 

In New Jersey, Trenton will have a 3,000 American 

central energy system. Ohio is well represented with Mans- 
field, common battery, 1,200 installed, with 3,000 ultimate 
capacity. Zanesville, Ohio, 1,500 common battery connected, 
with provision for 3,000. In Xenia, Ohio, the new exchange 
is running with 800 im-operation, designed for 2,000. 
Austin, Texas, has contracted for 1,200 central energy 
immediate connection, 3,000 ultimately. Temple, Tyler and 
Taylor, Texas, each 750 lines, central energy, ready to con- 
nect with double the capacity as subscribers increase in num- 
ber. Belton, Texas, has bought a 500-line equipment for 
common return; can increase to I,000. 

Oklahoma City, I. T., has already 750 subscribers on a 
1,200-line central energy switchboard. Topeka, Kans., will 
install 1,200 lines at once and provide for an increase up to 
3,000. Rhinelander, Wis., will start with nearly 750 sub- 
scribers on a 1,200-line board. In Illinois, Pekin will have 
a 750 to 1,200 line exchange, while in Huntington, Ind., a 
1,000-line equipment is contracted for and construction under 
way. 





“TELEPHONY is the best paper that has ever ap 
in my office for the telephone people. It’s too good a 
price you furnish it. 
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CALVIN LIGGETT, Sec., 
Home Telephone Co., 
Plain City, O.” 


